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WHAT A BIG DIFFERENCE 
A WRONG SALE MAKES 
oc o FOREVER! 


If you, the livestock producers of the West, fail to 
recognize the value of your livestock at this particular 
time, you will lose money that will be gone “forever.” 


We are in a very peculiar cycle of economics in the 
livestock industry. Inventory values are of major con- 
cern. Income taxes are high, demand from feed lot op- 
erators has rarely been stronger, and inflated wages 
have boosted meat buying demand to new highs. All of 
these thing's point to high values for fat and feeder live- 
stock during the fall of 1947. 


But have you analyzed all of these factors in connec- 
tion with your selling program? From information we 
get, many of you haven’t. The West is full of country 
traders who are not here in the role of Santa Claus. Some 
country deals have been made at prices lower than that 
particular day’s market at DENVER. 


Remember few leave a terminal market such as 
DENVER to do you a favor. Prices are high. You can- 
not afford to take chances on country deals when the im- 
mediate future looks so bright and the outlet on your 
Central Markets so assured. 


Remember, the loss you sustain by underselling the 
market is zone—and gone forever. 


Protect the Central Markets that protect your 
values. 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK 
YARDS COMPANY 
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HETHER you own large herds or but a few head, Complete Catalog 
you'll find FRANKLIN vaccines and medicinals to FREE 
be both dependable and economical. 
It’s easy to set up a simple program of prevention that Whi eisai te taken tel aici 
can cut your losses from disease and parasites way down ful Franklin catalog with 
to next to nothing. Your local Franklin dealer and the its 80 illustrated pages 
80-page Franklin catalog are freely available. Back of showing many helpful 


: . sa aaa items. A copy free on 
them are skilled Franklin technicians ready to assist if cane tain ee eal 


needed. Franklin dealers or 
Let us help eliminate YOUR livestock losses. by mail. : 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERum Co.|&4 
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Federal Meat Inspection 


HILE of course federal meat inspection will continue in 

the bigger packinghouses even though Congress has with- 
held appropriation for the service, it will be interesting to see 
what the effect will be on the smaller government inspected 
plants. (During the war the army encouraged federal meat 
inspection in the smaller plants, and where the service was 
installed the plant became eligible to army and interstate 
trade.) Most of them have so far retained this service, seek- 
ing to hold a broader outlet for their product than would be 
available under state inspection, but will they now be tempted 
to scuttle this item of expense in order to meet competition 
from non-inspected firms? If they do, that surely will show 
up the mistaken economy that Congress indulged in when it 
withheld funds for the inspection. It had cost about $11,000,- 
000 a year—an amount that packers must now pay out them- 


selves to the inspectors and of course this expense will be’ 


reflected back to the producer or onto the consumer. 

When the army bought meat it stipulated that it be in- 
spected by the federal government and it did this because few 
Actually, the 


be paid for by the public at large. 

This is one appropriation that the American National and 
other livestock associations hope they can get reinstated. It 
is no new-fangled service for the public. It has been in opera- 
tion ever since 1906. The service should be retained. In fact 
it should be expanded to whatever extent is necessary best to 
serve the public welfare. 


The Corn Crop 


HE LATEST corn crop estimate is 2,437,000,000 bushels 
which is 223,000,000 bushels less than the Aug. 1 estimate 


Pof 2,658,949,000 bushels and the lowest since 1936, showing 
jhow hard the midwestern corn-producing states have been hit 
by lack of rain. It is doubtful, however, that even this scorch- 


ing means that we will run into food shortages as some 
have said. 

On the brighter side of the picture we find these things to 
be thankful for: The corn being carried over is about twice 
the amount carried over in the present crop year; it is ex- 
pected to be about 350,000,000 bushels. A record wheat crop this 
year also helps offset the smaller corn prediction. Total wheat 
production this year is placed at 1,427,700,000 bushels com- 
pared with the 1936-45 average of 890,300,000 bushels, and 
the carryover of 83,500,000 bushels of old wheat on July 1 are 
only a sixth less than the 100,000,000 bushels on July 1, 1946. 
Furthermore, the Department of Agriculture cancelled July- 
August corn export allocations, replacing them with wheat, 
barley and grain sorghums and total cancellations reported 
since May 23 amount to 8,500,000 bushels of corn. The depart- 
ment also reports record crops of rice, peaches and grapes 
and heavy output of flaxseed, soybeans, buckwheat, tobacco, 
sugarcane, citrus fruits and truck and 103,000,000 tons of all 
hay, and pastures at an index figure of 86 for August. 

So although the consumer is not likely to have to face any 
food shortage, continued drouth will have the effect of (1) 
curtailing feeding in the winter season and therefore lessen 
the amount of meat available and (2) possibly make necessary 
some curtailment of exports for relief. 


The Wool Bill Veto 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S veto of the wool bill mirrors the 
administration’s attitude toward tariffs as a whole. What 
he didn’t like in the bill was the provision that he could use 
the tariff to check imports if prices of foreign wool dropped 
to a point where they would damage domestic producers. The 
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bill would have placed wool in a position somewhat similar to 
that of other agricultural products; that is, giving it support 
through import fees or quota restrictions until surpluses were 
consumed. In effect similar protection would be granted in 
trade agreements under the proposed escape clause, if used, 
which would permit suspension of agreements when imports 
threatened injury to domestic producers. 

The time-tried method of protecting domestic industries at 
the source of the damaging competition is frowned on and in 
its place is the newer idea of opening the door and then sub- 
sidizing the affected industry that must labor against impos- 
sible odds of foreign competition (a recent measure does pro- 
vide for support prices for wool for a year and a half). 

There is one big difference between protection by tariff 
and protection by subsidy. Tariffs permit normal functioning 
of the protected industry on a sound price basis; subsidies 
are fed to an industry that has had the price props knocked 
out from under it and therefore can no longer stand on its 
own feet. 

e need for tariffs is obvious to the livestock man, and 
the argumént about the efficient producing capacity of the 
United States and how it can produce with such speed and 
economy as to more than compete with products from the 
outside does not apply. When it comes to livestock and wool, 
you'll have to admit that all the ingenuity in the world can 
have little effect on the period of gestation or the rate of 
growth of wool. 

Some day when foreign countries start sending in cheap 
manufactured goods, there really will be opposition to the free 
trade idea because even efficient production may not always 
be able to meet foreign competition. The wage earner and 
even the stockholder will be involved and they will see that 
you can’t build up the greatest business enterprise in the 
world by inviting and working under the handicap of compe- 
tition from low-cost foreign production. 


Federal Land Probe 


F YOU HAVE a complaint to make against the Forest Serv- 
ice or the Taylor grazing service you can lodge it at one 
of the hearings now being held in the West to probe into the 
administration of the forest and other public lands. The 
Forest Service and the Taylor grazing service presented state- 
ments as to their policy last April and May at hearings in 
Washington and the bureaucratic contentions have had plenty 
of publicity recently, and if the investigation is to be worth 
while, stockmen should take this opportunity to present their 
side of the question. 

Opening Aug. 27-28 at Glasgow, Mont., the hearings were 
to move to Billings on the 30th; Rawlins, Wyo., at the Elks 
Hall Sept. 2; Grand Junction, Colo., in the District Court Room 
Sept. 5; Salt Lake City, Utah, in Room 250 second floor of 
the Federal Building Sept. 8; Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 15; Red- 
ding, Calif., Sept. 20; San Francisco, Sept. 24; Bakersfield, 
Calif., Sept. 27; Los Angeles, Sept. 29; San Bernardino, Oct. 1; 
Ely, Nev., Oct. 4, and Phoenix, Ariz., to close the investigation 
on Nov. 1. Quite likely there will be a hearing in Albuquerque, 
N. M., but the date hasn’t been set as yet. 


Boise in January 


UITE a few reservations for the American National con- 

vention at Boise are already in and it is not too early to 
be doing something about your own plans to attend. Send 
room request to the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, P. O. Box 
2368, with a $5 deposit (as prepayment on your room, to be 
returned if you can’t come). State when you will arrive and 
depart; how you will come—that is, by auto, train or plane— 
and the kind of room you desire. You’ll probably want to 
schedule your stay until the morning of the 16th, as this year 


there will be a full day’s session on the last convention day, — 


Jan. 15. The sessions start Jan. 13—at Boise, Ida. 
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AN ANSWER TO COLLIER'S 


"LAND GRAB’ ARTICLES 





The following letter was sent in early 
August by F. E. Mollin, executive sec- 
retary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, to Walter Davenport, 
editor of Collier’s magazine, commenting 
on two recent articles in that magazine 
by Lester Velie, associate editor: 

HAVE READ CAREFULLY THE 

two articles by your associate editor, 
Lester Velie, under the title, “They 
Kicked Us Off Our Land,” although just 
who kicked whom off isn’t made very 
clear in the articles. From the fact that 
the pictures were practically all furn- 
ished by the Forest Service, and from the 
frequent references to that service, the 
bulk of the factual (?) material evi- 
dently came from the same source. Ap- 
parently the Forest Service forgot to fill 
in that little detail. 

I have seen many articles, particularly 
in the last few months, that were grossly 
unfair to the western livestock industry 
and that presented a most distorted and 
inaccurate picture—not only of recent 
proposals relative to legislation dealing 
with the public lands but, also, of the 
whole public land question—but these 
two articles top them all for the vicious 
attitude displayed toward our industry 
and for the gross inaccuracy of a great 
majority of the statements made. 

It seems almost unbelievable that a 
magazine of the standing of Collier’s 
would print pictures showing the scum of 
the cattle and the range lands as ex- 
emplifying a’ common practice of over- 
grazing which you attribute to the great 
western livestock industry. Mr. Velie 
has done your magazine, the livestock 
industry and the entire country a great 
disservice. 


Aérizona 
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The attempt to show that the principal 
aim in life of the western livestock 
producer is to impoverish the soil and to 
destroy the grasslands on which the 
stability and success of his operation de- 
pend is nothing short of ridiculous. One 
has only to look at the operations in 
states where there are practically no 
public lands to see that the livestock pro- 
ducer knows his business and takes care 
of his property. Unquestionably, where 
not handicapped by impractical rules de- 
vised by swivel-chair experts of the land 
management agencies as we are here in 
the West, he has done a good job. The 
record of increased carrying capacity on 
privately owned lands as contrasted with 
the continual demand for reductions in 
livestock numbers on lands controlled by 
the federal bureaus proves this to be 
true. 


The historic policy of the United 
States has been to put lands into private 
ownership. That policy settled and de- 
veloped all the best farming lands in 
the region east of the Rockies. The at- 
tempt to extend the practice by enlarg- 
ing the acreage on which entry could be 
made, first by the 320-acre Dry Farming 
Homestead Act and later by the 640- 
acre Grazing Homestead Act, failed. In 
neither case was the area large enough 
to permit the establishment of eco- 
nomical, self-sustaining units, while the 
320-acre act encouraged the breaking up 
of land that should have remained in 
grass—for which the farmer and stock- 
man have since been blamed. The large 
remnant of public domain (some 145,- 
000,000 acres) could not be economically 
placed in private ownership under any 
of those laws, but there is no more rea- 
son that they should forever remain in 
public ownership than that the farming 


(Continued on Page 24) 


This BAI map shows in 
black the foot-and-mouth 
areas in Mexico as of June 
1. A current map wouid 
show that at least the most 
northern spot has been 
cleaned up, and that the dis- 
ease has moved slightly west 
at the southern end. 


Gulf of Mexico 















Report on Foot-Mouth 
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HE FOLLOWING TWO REPORT: 
on the Mexican foot-and-mouth situs. 
tion, as made following an extensive tow 
of inspection, are of industry-wide inte. 
est because of the detail on the pregey; 
status of the eradication campaign, }; 
submitting them to Albert K, Mitchel), 
chairman of the Advisory Committee o 
the American Section of the Commisgio, 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico, J, 
Elmer Brock, in his capacity of chair. 
man of the investigating subcommitte. 
mentioned the importance of placing 
every safeguard possible against the 
transmission of the disease by trains ep. 
tering clean areas in Mexico and into the 
United States, a factor not referred ty 
in the reports. 
The first report, dated July 19, wag Wyomin 
made following the completion of a sur} even to 
vey made by the subcommittee, as fol} It ha: 
lows: ern mig 
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* *» * 


We conferred with both American and 
Mexican department heads, veterinar- 
ians, paymasters, appraisers and othe 
aftosa personnel, at headquarters in 
Mexico City, in hotel lobbies, on roads 
to and from field and at field headquar- 
ters, as well as actually in field opera- 
tions. Also conferred with Mexican 
army personnel, high and low, in numer- 
ous locations, both in headquarters and 
in the field. Conferred with hundreds of 
Mexican livestock owners in_ villages, 
cities, at slaughter points and on farms} 

To date the committee has traveled by 
automobile over 2,300 miles in Mexico 
2,000 miles within the quarantine area; 
these do not include side trips to farms 
and pits. Outside of Mexico City some 
of the principal cities visited were 
Pachuca, Tuxpan, Puebla, Toluca, Mo- 
relia, Zamora, Sahuayo, Guadalajara, 
Monterrey, Valles, Victoria and numer 
ous villages and towns. This committee 
visited the following 12 states: Nuew 
Leon, Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi; Hi 
dalgo, Vera Cruz, Mexico, Federal Dis 
trict, Michoacan, Jalisco, Tlaxcala, Pu 
ebla. 

As a result of our observations and 
travels, we recommend the following 
salient points to the full committee for 
discussion and consideration. 

First, we divide the aftosa problem 
into (a) the one on the border and it 
northern Mexico, and (b) the campaig! 
now in progress in the area under qual: 
antine. 

(A) Under the caption of the Norther 
Border, we urge: 

1. The immediate construction of a 
international fence, 

2. The immediate establishment of dis 
infection and inspection stations on the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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HE THIRD GREAT EPOCH IN THE 
development of the Rocky Mountain 
States was the stock industry, represent- 


ing enormous wealth and a phase of life 
characteristic of the vast plains and red- 
olent with the atmosphere of the West. 
Following the annihilation of the buf- 
falo began the era of raising cattle. The 


original home of the cattle industry on 
the continent was in southern Texas, 
eastern Mexico and California, where 
cattle barons ruled over great domains. 
Gradually it expanded to Arizona, New 
» Mexico and then northward into Nevada, 
Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas, and 
even to the British possessions. 


It has been suggested that the north- 


} ern migration occurred for the same rea- 


son that governed the movement of the 
buffalo. Spring comes earlier in the 
warm South and the grass sprouts long 
before the snow is off the northland. 
Therefore at that season the herds 
grazed in these favorable pastures. 
Later as the heat became more intense 
and the grass withered they “drifted” 
north where the weather was cool and 
the grass was fresh. Thus autumn found 
thousands upon thousands of cattle rang- 


ing in Wyoming and Montana. The 
migration was known as the “Long 
Drive.” 


This was a well defined and estab- 
lished trail. It lay across the tablelands 
of western Texas into Kansas and 
crossed the Santa Fe Trail at Dodge. It 
continued then past the headwaters of 
the Salmon, by Fort Hays and over the 
Republican, then onward to the South 
Platte, where there was a big cow camp 
—Ogalalla, “the rendezvous of the cow- 
boys and the Texas Rangers.” From this 
point the “drive” followed the Platte 
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By John K. Standish 


over the Oregon Trail to Fort Laramie, 
then on over the Bozeman Road. At 
times it skirted the Black Hills and 
then veered westward to the base of the 
Big Horn range. “The headwaters of the 
Powder and the Tongue, the hunting 
grounds of the Crows and the Sioux, the 
home of the trappers and the scene of 
many a conflict with the Indians were 
now marked by the trail of the cow.” 
The Long Drive followed the tribu- 
taries of the Yellowstone to the Mis- 
souri, thence over the trail of Lewis and 
Clark to the Marias River and the land 
of the Blackfeet—the ancient domain of 
the buffalo. Here were multitudinous 
streams; here were rolling prairie lands 
and pastures of succulent bunch grass. 
Here, also, were cold breezes and snow- 


encrusted peaks shimmering against 
skies of burnished blue. 
Five months were consumed in the 


journey from Texas to Montana. In 1871 
more than half a million cattle came 
over the Long Drive. Hough, in “The 
Story of the Cowboy,” says: 


“It was a_ strong, tremendous 
movement, this migration of the 
cowmen and their herds, undoubted- 
ly the greatest pastoral movement 
in the history of the world. It came 
with a rush and a surge, and in 10 
years it had subsided. That decade 
was an epoch in the West; the city 
of Cibola began.” 


As early as 1862 stock raising com- 
menced on a small scale. The immediate 
cause was the necessity of supplying 
mining camps with beef. Cattle thrived 
remarkably well and during the next two 
years the industry grew to large propor- 
tions. Bands of cattle were driven in 
from the South, fattened on the nu- 
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tritious grasses, and ranches with vir- 
tually unlimited range were established. 
Superior quality of feed and unlimited 
range were the two factors responsible 
for the great success of stock raising. 
The industry grew in rapid strides and 
in 1864 a bill was presented to the Mon- 
tana legislature entitled “An act con- 
cerning marks and brands.” It was 
passed and approved Jan. 31, 1865. A 
record of the different brands, which are 
equivalent to trade marks, with the 
names of the owners, was kept by the 
secretary of the board of stock commis- 
sioners. 


It was not long before the small stock 
owner was superseded by the great cattle 
baron and the company or “outfit.” 
There was often rivalry among the big 
companies; and the cowpuncher, who 
would shoot at the drop of a hat, was 
nothing if not loyal to his “outfit.” 

The tremendous bands of cattle roved 
at will in the summer and “rustled” in 
the winter, pawing through the snow for 
the hardy and tenacious-lived bunch 
grass beneath and “drifting” before the 
blizzards that sweep the plains. They 
were not fed or sheltered by their own- 
ers, yet the mortality was comparatively 
small. Only when a “chinook” came, 
melting the snow, and this thaw was fol- 
lowed by a sudden hard freeze which 
sealed the land with ice through which 
the catttle could not break, did they 
starve and die. 

“The home range was generally chosen 
with certain natural or artifical barriers 
to check the roaming of the stock, but 
often in their quest for forage and pro- 
tection they wandered far away. Every 
year about the last of April or the first 
of May came the great event of the sea- 
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“The Trail Boss,” a C. M. Russell pen sketch from the collection of paintings and 
sketches owned by John K. Standish, Vancouver, Washington. 
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son—the spring roundup. Often 75 cow- 
punchers with from six to 10 horses to 
the man took part. Almost simultane- 
ously with the raising of cattle came the 
raising of horses, so the cowpuncher and 
the broncho-buster were one and the 
same and the roundup included not only 
beef steers and cows but horses as well. 

Robert Vaughn, the well-known Mon- 
tana pioneer, said: “One would at first 
think that an army was crossing the 
country when these ‘rough riders’ turn 
out in the morning. It is a wonder the 
many miles they cover in a day; on an 
average they will ride 70 to 80 miles in 
one day during the roundup. Many of 
the horses may have been but partly 
broken the previous winter. To see 
these excellent horsemen mounting their 
bronchos, and see the bucking and the 
capers of these untamed steeds, is a cir- 
cus in itself.” 


In the great days of the range the 
general roundup lasted from three to 
four weeks. The home range roundups 
then occurred and the branding of the 
animals began. Vaughn describes that 
somewhat painful process as follows: 


“The riders will gather several thou- 
sand cattle in one bunch at a given place 
on the open prairie where a camp is es- 
tablished. Here, where they all meet, 
the cattle are driven into one bunch sur- 
rounded by the riders, and this is the 
roundup proper. The bellowing of the 
cows and calves is pitiful, for at first 
they are constantly in commotion and 
many of them become separated from 
each other; the noise they make is so 
awful one can hardly hear his own voice; 
but it is not long before each cow dis- 
covers her calf and then all is well. A 
fire is built near by and branding irons 
of all owners of cattle on the range are 


heated. Then the ropers will ride into 
the ring, lasso the young cattle by the 
hind feet and pull them by the horn of 
the saddle where the fire is, and each 
calf is branded the same brand as the 
mother. An account of all calves and 
of each brand is kept, so that, at the end 
of the branding season, the owner can 
tell the number of calves branded. After 
getting through in one place the camp is 
moved to another part of the range, and 
so on, until the work is finished. It is 
hard work, but fascinating and many 
seek to go on the roundup. In the same 
way the beef cattle are gathered in the 
fall and shipped east. The roundup, 
like the buffalo, will soon be a thing of 
the past.” 

The last roundup of importance in 
Montana took place in the Sin-yal-min 
(Mission) valley and the Little Bitter 
Root range, where an attempt was made 
to corral and ship the outlaw buffalo of 
Pablo’s famous herd. It was a spectacular 
event, a revival for a brief season of the 
old days of the West with their pictur- 
esque episodes and adventures. 

Before the coming of the Northern 
Pacific Railway the cattle were driven 
hundreds of miles to the various points 
of shipment. From the establishment of the 
stock export trade between Montana and 
Chicago to the completion of the North- 
ern Pacific road to Helena, five routes 
of trails were generally adopted: First, 
from the Sun River ranches via Snake 
River to Granger, Wyo., on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, 650 miles, and thence 
by rail to Chicago, 1,376 miles. Second, 
from Sun River, Montana, via Smith and 
Musselshell rivers, to Pine Bluff, on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, 700 miles, and 
then by rail to Chicago, 968 miles—a 
total distance of 1,668 miles. Third 


WEATHER SIGNS AND CYCLES 


The weather lore that farmers have 
accumulated through the years is partly 
scientific, partly not. Take, for exam- 
ple, “moon farming,” as it has been 
called. This is the belief that farm 
life should be regulated with special 
attention to the changing phases of the 
moon. “Plant potatoes in the dark of 
the moon,” “Shear sreep when the moon 
is waxing,” “Take medicine when the 
moon is waning,’ “Plant corn in the 
light of the moon.” These and similar 
“rules” are related to the notions that 
rain will not break a dry spell till the 
moon changes, that a moon with the 
horns pointing down means showers, 
and many more. 

Scientifically, the only lunar influ- 
ences on the earth’s atmosphere worth 
considering are its gravitational pull 
and lighting-heating effect. Since the 
moon causes ocean tides, it might be 
imagined that it also produces atmo- 
spheric tides, which would greatly af- 
fect the weather. However, the best 
estimate is that the size of the atmo- 
spheric tides produced by the moon is 
insignificant as a weather factor. 


Perhaps the most popular belief re- 
lating to sequences or cycles of weather 
is the belief that such things as rain- 
fall may be forecast on the basis of the 
weather experienced during the past 
several years. As the departures above 
normal (over a long period) are offset 
by those below normal, it is reasoned 
by some people that a succession of 
wet years should, in most cases, be fol- 
lowed by a dry year. 

In tests made by the Weather Bu- 
reau at stations selected at random, 
the records showed that when above- 
normal rainfall occurred during three 
consecutive years, the fourth year was 
wetter than usual in 62 of 102 cases. 
Likewise, when four- and five-year pe- 
riods of above-normal rainfall occurred, 
the following year was also above nor- 
mal in about 65 per cent of the in- 
stances. When single years of above- 
normal rainfall occurred, however, they 
were followed by a drier-than-usual 
year in 184 of 370 cases—almost ex- 
actly half.—Taken from “The Agricul- 
tural Situation,’ Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 





(1878) from Sun River to Bismarck (Da 
kota) on the Missouri, via Blackfoot 
reservation, and by rail to Chicago, a dis 
tance of 1,579 miles. Fourth, from Sun 
River across the Marias to Fargo, 809 
miles, and thence by rail to Chicago 744 
miles. Fifth, from Sun River to Bis 
marck, by Camp Lewis, the Great Ben 
of the Musselshell, down the Porcupine 
River and across the Yellowstone and 
Tongue rivers to Bismarck, by the main 
trail, 600 miles, and then to Chicago 
879 miles—a total of 1,489 miles, 


An Early Milepost 

The first authentic record of beef 
driven out of Montana was made by D, J 
Hagan for Orenstein and Popper of Salt 
Lake City in 1868. 

Mr. Hagan said: “The cattle were pur- 
chased of P. Largey, who was then agent 
for Ed. Creighton, and used in the Salt 
Lake market and in filling contracts 
along the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
same fall, but later, a mixed herd con- 
sisting of steers, dry cows and heifers 
was driven by Jerry Mason to Utah and 
sold to Major Bent, who had a 24-mile 
grading contract on the Promontory, 
In the following spring a band of about 
200 head was driven from Beaverhead 
and sold to Col. Johns, of Salt Lake City, 
The first shipment of Montana cattle 
east was made by James Forbes from 
Ogden in 1874. He purchased out of Mr. 
Kohrs’ Sun River herd. The same year, a 
Mr. Allen purchased a large band of 
steers in Madison County and shipped 
from Granger. In 1876, Mr. Kohrs drove 
from his Sun River range and shipped 
from Cheyenne.” 

The estimated number of cattle on Jan. 
1, 1884, was 600,000 which were valued 
at $21,000,000. During that year 100,000 
were driven in, which, with the natural 
increase, brought the total up to 850,000 
head valued at approximately $30, 
000,000. (Concluded next month) 


SOME PERSONAL NOTES > 



























































From Louisiana came vacationers E. 
M. and E. C. Percy, father and son from 
Weyanoke P. O., on their way to Yellow- 
stone, in August. The elder Mr. Percy, 
who was the second president of the 
Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association, de 
scribed extreme drouth conditions pre 
vailing all the way from his home to Ft. 
Dodge, Kan. Eastern Colorado and west- 
ern Kansas, however, “appeared to have 
hit the jackpot,” with almost ideal cor 
ditions. 

* * * 

The famous Bell Ranch in New Mex 
ico, owned during the past year by Al 
bert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M.; E. 1 
Springer, Cimarron, and Harry Leonard, 
Roswell, has recently been split up ané 
sold, with the last parcel transferred 
only a few weeks ago. All equipmetl 
and stock, and the Bell brand have bee! 
disposed of in the sales. Mr. Mitchell, 
an honorary vice-president of the 
American National, announces that he 
will retain his own holdings near Albert 
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| othe F. and ML Freat THE LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 


10, a dis. By CHAS. A. BURMEISTER 


rom Sy.) _—__ — Agricultural Economist You are well aware of how the war 
rgo, 80} Officials in charge of the foot-mouth (Address before Native Lamb Production er stereo a need bi ao and 
40, 741 clean-up program in Mexico have recent- and Marketing Conference, Jackson’s almost everything else produced in this 
to Bis. iy told the reasons Sail iii eit aiudh Mill, W. Va., June 24, 1947.) country. The conditions which developed 


‘at Benj sin th Geiiesiias weeded? ; . out of the war, however, did not affect 
orcupine being weed shy a es biting : N MY DISCUSSION HERE I AM all branches of the livestock industry in 
one and (1) Experience in : er affectes eae ~ going to review the major trends in the same way. The cattle industry, for 
the main} *i¢s has wn that vaccination as livestock production during and follow- example, apparently fared better than 
Chicago neither completely stamped out the dis- ing the war period. I shall also bring to that of hogs and of sheep. This was 
2S, | ease nor served as a reliable preventive; your attention some of the more signifi- primarily because cattle producers had 

(2) Some vaccinated animals never com- cant developments which have occurred fewer labor difficulties than sheepmen, 

pletely respond to the treatment; (3) in the industry and now appear to be’ and were not handicapped by feed short- 


of beef} Duration of immunity is only five to taking place, and which may serve as ages which at times affected hog pro- 
‘by DJ.t |: ht months, after which time re-vac- indications of what may be expected in duction. Weather throughout the war 
r of Salt allan ‘canal necessary; (4) Trans- the future. period was generally favorable for range 


: portation and other conditions in some 
saa parts of Mexico would preclude mainten- - 
‘the ance of the vaccine’s potency; (5) Wholly | 
contracts susceptible animals are needed for pro- . | 
ad. The} duction and testing of the vaccine and 4 : . 
erd con-)| procurement of them also presents a aed 
1 heifers} problem at times. It is explained, in 
Utah and} addition, that the virus, which is highly 
1 24-mile} infective, could conceivably escape from 


montory.} Jaboratories and cause spread of the dis- 
of about ease. 


averhead : 

ake City One outgrowth of the closing of the 
na cattle United States border to importations of 
bes from Mexican cattle after discovery of foot- 


ut of Mr. and-mouth disease in Mexico is the 
le year, a erection of eight new meat packing 
band of} Plants there to supply the domestic and 
| shipped foreign (British, French, Dutch, Bel- 
hrs drove} ian) markets. The first of these 
| shipped plants was scheduled to open late in 

July at Tampico as the initial step in 
e on Jan. developing a program to cope with a 
‘e valued} disturbed cattle economy. 


r 100,000 A member of a recent investigating 
e natural} committee which toured Mexico ob- 
0 850,000 serving the foot-and-mouth situation 
ye there said foot-and-mouth had _ been 
——— | found in deer in Mexico. Incidence of 
TES the disease in deer in one area was sub- 

|} stantiated and reports that it existed 
net in other areas were being investigated. 


son from Agriculture Under Secretary Norris 
o Yellow-} E. Dodd, upon conclusion of confer- 
Ir. Percy,}| ences with Mexican officials, discloses 
t of the} that the foot-and-mouth eradication 
tion, de} ¢ampaign has been expedited in the 
ions pre} Past month to a point where 7,000 in- 
me to Ft} fected animals are being slaughtered 
and west} every day (with this country paying 
d to have} the indemnities to owners), as com- 
‘deal con-}| Pared with 3,000 being killed daily dur- 
ing late June. 
A handicap in the foot-and-mouth 
New Mex-}| eradication campaign has been the in- 
ar by Al} ability of many Mexican country people 
M.; E. 1} to read or write and the consequent dif- 
- Leonard,} ficulty in informing them of the serious- 
it up ami} ness of the disease. Accordingly, talks 
ansferred} and pictures will be employed to broad- 
>quipment cast the message. A 12-truck fleet carry- 
have beel}_ ing speakers, record players and public 
- Mitchell address systems is already in opera- 
of the} tion; and about 100 broadcast records 
; that hef have also been made and distributed to 
ar Albert{ Mexican radio stations. 
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With the shipping season 
going into full swing 
all through the cow country, 
Leo D. Harris 
sends in these pictures 
taken at the stockyards 
in Killdeer, N. D. 


Writes he: 

“The most dramatic— 
the hardest working time— 
in the calendar 
is shipping time, 
when the huge herds 
of fine beef cattle 
are rounded up, 
sorted 
and driven across the plains 
to the railheads.” 


At the top, buyers are shown 
lined up on the railing 
in typical fashion, 
waiting to place their bids 
on the cattle 
that will be trailed in; 
in the inset, 
some prize-winning animals 
go down the alley-way 
to the loading chute. 
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and pasture, thus insuring excellent 
grazing. Demand for beef increased rel- 
atively more than it did for pork and 
lamb. ‘Hog producers—after sharply ex- 
panding hog production —- experienced 
serious feed shortages, and in conse- 
quence were compelled to liquidate 
breeding stock heavily before the war 
ended. The sheep industry encountered 
serious labor troubles after this country 
entered the war in 1941 by losing many 
of its herders to other industries and to 
the armed forces. This, together with 
increasing operating costs in relation to 
returns, caused sheepmen to reduce their 
flocks at a very rapid rate from the 
summer of 1942 to the end of 1946. 
Many of them quit the business entirely; 
census reports show 128,000 fewer farms 
reporting sheep in 1945 than in 1940—a 
decrease of about 22 per cent. 


Hog Production Factors 


The beginning of the war in Septem- 
ber, 1939, found this country getting 
well started on its recovery from the 
very severe drouth conditions which had 
prevailed a few years earlier, and which 
had forced a sharp reduction in cattle 
and hog numbers. Favorable weather 
after 1936 greatly improved feed and 
grazing conditions, making it possible 
for stockmen to increase livestock num- 
bers at a rapid rate. In six years—from 
the end of 1937 to the end of 1943— 
cattle numbers increased from 65,000,000 
to 85,000,000 head, and in three years, 
1937 to 1940, hog numbers expanded 
from 43,000,000 to 61,000,000. The in- 
crease in hogs resulted in marketings so 
large in 1940 as to cause hog prices to 
drop to the $5 level. Production was 
then curtailed and would have been re- 
duced even more had the government 
not taken steps to assure producers that 
hog prices would be supported at a much 
higher level in 1941. This action was 
taken by the government to insure in- 
creased supplies of pork for shipment to 
friendly nations even though this coun- 
try had not yet entered the war. 

Beginning with the fall pig crop of 
1941, hog production was rapidly ex- 
panded to the highest level ever reached. 
The 1943 pig crop totaled nearly 122,- 
000,000 head, or more than 50 per cent 
above the pre-drouth average of around 
80,000,000. This number proved to be 
too large for available feed supplies, 
even though feed production also had 
been increased and feed reserves had 
been accumulated. Dairy and poultry 
production likewise had expanded in re- 
sponse to war demands, and this, com- 
bined with the larger number of pigs to 
be fed, created a demand for feed in 
1943 and 1944 far in excess of the feed 
supply. 

Much of the big increase in hog pro- 
duction early in the war resulted from 
the entry into the business, of new pro- 
ducers, most of whom were almost en- 
tirely dependent on purchased feed. 
When feed became difficult to buy, they 
were forced to sell their hogs in unfin- 
ished condition. This resulted in a gen- 
eral liquidation of hogs during the first 
half of 1944, which over-taxed the ca- 
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pacity of marketing and slaughteringthe first half of this year has been at a 


facilities and, in turn, caused much dis- 
satisfaction among producers. The re- 
sult was that the pig crop in 1944 was 
reduced almost to pre-war levels, with 
the number produced in 1945 about the 
same. 

A tight feed situation in the spring 
of 1946, resulting from the poor quality 
of the 1945 corn crop and the necessity 
of shipping large quantities of grain 
abroad for relief purposes, caused pro- 
ducers to reduce the 1946 fall pig crop 
by 4,000,000, head. This made the yearly 
total of pigs saved in 1946 about the 
same as in the early 30’s preceding the 
drouth period. 

The spring pig crop of 1947 is only 
slightly larger than that of last year, 
the increase being about 1% per cent. 
The fall crop, however, is expected to 
show a larger increase. The goal for the 
fall crop calls for an increase of 15 per 
cent in sows farrowed, but the latest 
official pig crop report shows that farm- 
ers are planning an increase of only 
9 per cent. With average size litters, 
this would mean a fall crop of about 
32,500,000 head, or nearly 2,000,000 more 
than last year. 


The hog-corn price ratio in the early 
spring was favorable for hog production, 
but the rise in corn prices later caused 
it to become much less favorable even 
though hog prices are now about three 
times as high as the pre-war average. 
The present high level of corn prices 
and the uncertainties as to the outcome 
of the corn crop this year and the prob- 
able level of hog prices in 1948 tend to 
make hog producers cautious about ex- 
panding production at this time. Sup- 
plies of hogs for slaughter in 1948, 
therefore, are expected to be only slight- 
ly larger than in 1947. A short corn crop 
would result in hogs being marketed at 
lighter weights; hence, pork production 
in 1948 might be even lower than this 
year. 


Cattle Background 


The increase in cattle numbers during 
the four years 1940 to 1948 was truly 
phenomenal, and for a time there was 
concern that they might prove to be 
excessive for available grazing and feed 
resources, especially if widespread 
drouth conditions should recur. Cattle- 
men were urged to sell more cattle for 
slaughter so as to make larger meat 
supplies available for war requirements, 
and also to bring numbers down to a 
level that would be more nearly in bal- 
ance with feed resources. Slaughter of 
both cattle and calves was greatly in- 
creased in 1944 and 1945 to a level far 
in excess of pre-war; this checked the 
upward trend in cattle numbers that had 
been under way since early 1938. Num- 
bers decreased slightly more than 3,000,- 
000 head in 1945, and about 1,400,000 in 
1946. At the beginning of this year the 
total was slightly more than 81,000,000 
head. That number was 4,500,000 less 
than two years earlier but 15,000,000 
more than in 1939, the year the war 
started in Europe. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves during 


record level—5 per cent more than jy 
1945, the previous high year, If con. 
tinued during the second half at the 
same rate of increase as in the firy 
half, the combined total for the year 
would be near 37,000,000 head. The total 
in 1945 was 35,300,000. A Slaughter of 
36,000,000 to 37,000,000 head this year 
when there are almost no imports woul 
result in a reduction in cattle number 
by the end of the year of 4,000,000 t 
5,000,000 head. This would bring the 
national total down to 76,000,000 t 
77,000,000, or to about the number op 
hand at the beginning of 1942, whic 
was 9,000,000 smaller than the recor 
number on farms at the end of 1944, 


The high rate of cattle and calf 
slaughter during the first half of this 
year raises the question as to how long 
it can be continued, since its effect 
would be to reduce cattle numbers—and 
especially cow numbers —more than 
would be economically desirable from 
the standpoint of maintaining the de. 
sired output of beef and veal a few 
years hence. As already stated, in the 
two years 1945 and 1946 numbers were 
reduced 4,500,000 head but more than 
half this decrease was in female stock 
kept for milk. There was only a slight 
reduction, less than 100,000 head, in beef 
cows and heifers (two years old and 
over) but more than a million decrease 
in steers. Slaughter records for the 
first five months of this year show that 
the increase over the average of the last 
three years has been relatively greater 
in heifers and calves than in cows and 
steers; also that in relation to the nun- 
ber of cows and steers on farms at the 
beginning of the year, the slaughter of 
steers has increased relatively more than 
cow slaughter. 


It appears, therefore, that cattlemen 
have been drawing heavily on the sup- 
ply of steers and young stock in selling 
cattle for slaughter but are inclined to 
hold on to their cows because of the 
relatively high returns that can be ob- 
tained for calves. Cows are usually mar- 
keted in greatest numbers during the 
fall months, September to November, 
and it will be interesting to observe next 
fall whether more or fewer cows ar 
marketed than normally. If there is 4 
tendency then to sell less than the usual 
proportion of cows, the present high rate 
of cattle slaughter cannot be maintained, 
and the cattle herd next winter will 
contain an unusually high percentage of 
cows and a relatively small percentage 
of steers and young stock. This would 
mean that cattle for feeding next fall 
and winter probably will be relatively 
scarce and also relatively high in pric 
because of packer competition to obtail 
cattle for slaughter. 


If the trend toward a larger propor 
tion of cows and a smaller proportion ° 
steers and young stock in the cattle herd 
is continued, as seems likely, the situa 
tion as to cattle numbers will be much 
like what happened in the early 20’s fol- 
lowing the first World War. Cattle num- 
bers were large at the end of that wat 
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een at a | and cattle prices declined sharply in late where numbers greatly expanded _ were very favorable in comparison with 


than j,} 1920 and through 1921. Following that throughout the 30’s, is up 138 per cent. cattle prices and this served as a stim- 
If con. price decline, cattlemen sold heavily of Despite the large increase in Texas over ulus to expand sheep production. 
f at the} their steers but tended to keep back 1923, the state has 2,000,000 fewer sheep With sheep numbers now greatly re- 
the firy | their cows until 1924. Prices were slow than in the peak year of 1942. duced, supplies of lambs for slaughter 
the yea} to recover atter the decline, and it was Geographical shifting of the sheep in- during the next few years will be small 
The tot | five years : fter the war ended before dustry is a characteristic which has been compared with pre-war years and the 
ighter g¢ | cattlemen were willing to start selling typical of the business since its begin- war period. Lamb prices, therefore, are 
this year} off cows ‘0 any great pes When ning in this country. Sheep tend to expected to be well maintained and prob- 
rts would} liquidation of cows started in 1924, beef move to regions where there is the least ably will be more favorable than prices 
numbers} cow numbers were reduced at the rate competition for land from other indus- of many other agricultural products, 
00,000 tp of 700,000 to 900,000 annually for a tries. When the returns from sheep are although they probably will not be so 
ring the} period of more than three years. high in relation to those from cattle, high in relation to cattle prices as they 
10,000 to Since the present rate of cattle sheep tend to drive cattle from lands were in the mid-20’s. 


imber on} slaughter cannot be maintained through least suitable for cattle but if the eco- 
2, which} the second half of the year without con- nomic situation is reversed—as it has Wool Outlook 


© recori| siderable increase over other years in been during and since the war—cattle Prospects for wool are much less fa- 
1944, cow slaughter, and cannot be continued tend to force sheep from those lands. vorable than for lambs. The disruption 
and calf through 1948 without causing a greater If the decline in sheep numbers is to of world trade in wool during the war 
of this reduction in cattle numbers than is de- be checked this year, the slaughter of resulted in the accumulation of very 
how lon sired, it appears quite probable that sheep and lambs will have to be reduced large stocks, which are being: liquidated 
is dn there will be a considerable reduction in about 27 per cent from that of last year, ee f banal tax edie 
ers—anj} cattle slaughter next year, even though or by about 6,000,000 head. The decrease eee eee ey a sag 
re than} the present strong demand for beef may from last year thus far has been about 2 Year ago were — a ne sees 
ble from continue and cattle prices be favorable. 923 per cent and the slaughter of breed- 5,000,000,000 pounds, greene bowls, oF 
the de. If slaughter does decrease because the ing stock is down nearly to pre-war more than three times the ee — 
il = i present rate cannot be maintained with- levels. The liquidation of sheep, there- oa, World production in _ was about 
d, in the out greatly reducing breeding stock, the fore, appears to have about run its 3,700,000,000 pounds, or 12 per cent less 
de wer total available meat supply in 1948 will course, but increases in numbers during than the record iat oo. Coe 
ore than be considerably less than in the current the next few years probably will be of wool he the pam 32 monthe exceeded 
ale stock} Yeat: Present indications are that the relatively small as it is doubtful if the °*Pectations and world stocks this July 
a slight increase in hog production for the 1948 incentives to expand sheep production repel expected to be down about a half- 
Laie market—if it occurs—will not be suffi- will be as great as they were after 1923 billion pounds from a year earlier. Most 


cient to offset the probabie decrease in when the upswing in numbers started of the reduction has been in stocks held 
old and beef and veal output next year. Lamb following the liquidation of sheep after by the Joint Wool Organization in Great 


decrease Britain. Stocks held by the Commodity 


+.) and mutton production in 1948 gives no the first World War. During that period ; are : 
~~ promise of being larger than in 1947 and of increasing numbers, the increase the Credit Corporation in this country have 


. ao te may be even somewhat less if sheepmen first year was only 300,000 head, but in changed but little in the past paras 
+ greater} Start holding back more ewe lambs to the next two years it was 3,000,000 and Stocks of wool in this country, exclusive 
‘ows and} ‘ebuild their flocks. in five years it totaled 8,000,000, In of oe —_ — Pees ee 
' i 3 : : pounds a e end o arch and were 
the num- tr eight years the increase amounted to : " 

th] "incne h herp production during and ‘i000 head, or neniy 80 percent. SHEMIY sales than emt ae ba 
ighter off a ae yn’ — on ripest fons During the first five years of increas- . a d ‘ 
ore than) since this last war have been much like ing sheep numbers in the 20’s, cattle than half of this total represented gov 


those in the first World War. Shee : : ; : ernment holdings. Consumption of wool 
| numbers all during the 30’s were ae prices were relatively low, many cattle- in this country in 1947 is expected to be 
attlemen} tively large, ranging between 51,000,000 Wore heavily in debt and the cattle from 800,000,000 to 900,000,000 pounds, 
the sup-} and "54,000,000 po After the wee a —— gre = liquidate. Dur- or about three times our present yearly 
n selling} started they increased to slightly above Ee TES POG, HN One week, peers (Continued on Page 18) 
clined to} 56,000,000 at the beginning of 1942, but 
2 of the} the heavy liquidation from that year to 
n be ob-— the end of 1946 reduced stock sheep 
ally mar-| numbers by nearly 17,000,000 head, or 34 
ring the} per cent. Present stock sheep numbers 
ovember,} of 32,500,000 head are the smallest since 
rve next? the keeping of records began in 1867. 
OWS are The sheep industry from the stand- 
ere is 2} point of numbers is now back where it 
the usual} was in early 1923 when liquidation of 
nigh rate} sheep after the first World War came 
‘intained,} to an end. The regional distribution of 
iter will] flocks now, however, is considerably dif- 
ntage of} ferent from what it was at the previous 
rcentage} low point in numbers. The North At- 
is would} lantic states have less than half as many 
next fall} sheep as in 1923; the South Atlantic 
‘elatively | group is down 34 per cent, and the far 
in price} western states 26 per cent. Important 
to obtain | sheep states in the West which are down 
sharply in numbers are Arizona, Idaho, 
. propor: Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico, and to 
ortion of | 2. lesser extent Montana and California. 


sO PREY ee 





Here in th as m 3! Here you see the Helldorado Girls expertly performing the intricate square 
ttle herd} oot sol Waar tea - ee dance patterns of a quadrille on horseback, at Craig Goodwin’s Dos Rios Ranch, 
he situa- ; ous Pp ‘ Gunnison, Colo. This was one of the entertainment features of the three-day tour 


be much bo ge and Tennessee have about the held in July by the Colorado Hereford Breeders. The 300 people who took part 
20’s fol} “2™e numbers as in 1923 but Kentucky yepresented a wide area covering more than a dozen states; at times there were as 
tle num- sant 14 per cent. Missouri, in the Corn many as 100 automobiles winding their way among the beautiful mountain roads 
that wat elt, has 44 per cent more, and Texas, between the 15-odd ranches visited in the course of the highly successful tour. 
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TAX PROBLEM REVIVED 


T IS almost three years since the live- 

stock industry, working through the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee, was 
able to obtain a ruling whereunder the 
“unit-livestock-price method” came into 
use in valuing inventory. This, essen- 
tially, provided for valuing the different 
classes of animals at constant unit prices. 


With this hard-won consideration for 
the stockman now facing probable tech- 
nical revision as part of a general con- 
gressional change of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, the tax committee was called 
into meeting Aug. 8 at Denver for an 
over-all discussion of the problem. 


The committeemen there recommended 
inclusion of a clarifying provision in the 
code on capital gains as appyling to 
livestock. A distinction between items 
properly chargeable to expense and those 
to be handled as capital expenditures 
was deemed advisable, as was also a bet- 
ter system for inventorying purchased 
livestock (since actual operation of the 
constant unit price as applied to that 
phase has gradually become somewhat 
confused and burdensome.) 

Plans were laid for refinancing the 
work of the committee on a basis inde- 
pendent of the regular budgets of the 
two national livestock organizations. This 
is the procedure previously followed. 
With the livestock men benefiting di- 
rectly from the work of the committee in 
establishing a desirable and permanent 
code, we. believe each individual will wish 
to contribute to the necessary work. This 
may be done by sending a check to the 


offices of the respective state asso- 
ciations or, if preferred, direct to the 
office of the American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Present at the Denver meeting were 
the 14 men pictured at the bottom left- 
hand corner of this page, and Radford 
Hall of the American National, Denver, 
assistant to Mr. Mollin. 


UNIFORM INSPECTION 


ATTLEMEN from five states have 

agreed on uniform brand inspection 
rules and henceforth market inspectors 
in the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and Montana will be guided by the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

1. Recorded brands are basis for pay- 
ment of proceeds from cattle sold. 

2. When cattle having recorded brand 
are claimed by other than brand owner 
the proceeds are held unless a bill of sale 
is presented, otherwise proceeds to in- 
spection agency. 

3. Inspectors may not release proceeds 
from cattle having recorded brand to 
other than owner of brand without bill 
of sale. 

4. Proceeds from unrecorded cattle go 
to inspection agency for distribution. It 
is unlawful to use unrecorded brand or 
brand of another. (Rule not applicable 
to Dakotas and Nebraska.) 

5. Proceeds from cattle freshly brand- 
ed but bearing old brands go to inspec- 
tion agency unless bill of sale or other 
evidence of ownership covering old brands 
is given. 

6. Proceeds from unbranded cattle will 
be paid on shipper’s talley except when 
shipped by buyers, bills of the sale must 


The National Live Stock Tax Committee, in session at Denver, Aug. 8: (I. to .r.) 


F. E. Mollin, secretary, American National, Denver; Stephen Hart, the committee’s 
attorney, Denver; S. W. Gaddie, Salt Lake City; R. B. Anderson, Vernon, Tex.: J. B. 
Stephenson. Albuquerque, N. M.; C. A. Freeze, San Angelo, Tex.; Jack Turner, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, Tex.; John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyo.; 
R. J. Hawes, Twin Falls, Ida.; Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Neb.; Gene Anderson, Boise, 
Ida.; Norman Winder, Craig, Colo.; Frank S. Boice, chairman, Sonoita, Ariz. Revi- 


sion of the revenue code calls this group into renewed action. 
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be presented. (Applies to Montana 
Wyoming and west of the river in South 
Dakota.) 

7. No claim for feed, pasture or gath. 
ering allowed at market. Such must be 
referred to inspection agency unless pay. 
ment is authorized in writing by owney 
of brand. 


8. Inspectors are requested to wateh 
all “line cattle” shipments from points 
near outside state lines. 

9. Commission firms are requested to 
send proceeds returned because of wrong 
address to inspection agency unless jp. 
spector can furnish correct address, 


10. Original bills of sale must be takey 
up by inspectors and submitted with 
shipment report. If any cattle back, in- 
spectors must issue inspector’s bill of 
sale for each shipment until total num- 
ber of cattle are accounted for under the 
original bill of sale. 


The five-state brand conference adopt- 
ed these rules at a meeting in Belle 
Fourche, S. D., in July and will meet 
again next June at Dickinson, N. D., and | 
representatives from other states are in- 
vited to join in. Chairman of the group | 
is Claude Olson, Buffalo, S. D., former 
president of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association, and secretary jis 
W. M. Rasmussen, Rapid City, S. D, 
secretary of the South Dakota associa- 
tion. 





A number of months ago William B. 
Wright, president of the American Na- 


tional Live Stock Association, Sylvan 
Pauly, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and Gordon Gris- 
wold, president of the National Advisory 
Board Council, asked for a meeting with 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug to 
discuss administration of the Taylor 
grazing act and go over the Nicholson 
report relative thereto. The date for 
such a meeting has now been set—it will 
be at Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 3, 
and on Sept. 2 there will be a preliminary 
meeting with Rex Nicholson. Members 
of the joint livestock committee on pub- 
lic lands, of the Taylor advisory commit- 
tees and the presidents of the two na- 
tional livestock organizations will repre- 
sent the industry. 





At the recently held convention of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association in 
Denver, members recommended in their 
resolutions that the Nicholson Plan (a 
proposed agreement pertaining to graz- 
ing fees and services) be put into effect 
at the earliest practical date as previous- 
ly approved by the livestock industry. 
They recommended also that the work 
carried on by the joint live stock com- 
mittee on public lands be continued and 
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REDUCE PRICES? 


See the boss! 


HE consumer is the boss 

when it comes to meat prices. 
When the administration says in 
effect, “Advocates of free enter- 
prise brought about the end of 
price control—it’s up to them to 
reduce prices so there will be no 
inflation,” it ignores the fact 
that it is the consumer who must 
act to bring down the price of 
meat. 


The money the consumer 
spends for meat—even though 
he complains about prices—de- 
termines the value of meat and 
livestock on the markets. That 
is the law of supply and demand. 
Price levels move up and down 
as demand'‘increases or de- 
creases. Only the consumer has 
it in his power to control de- 
mand. 


With meat, there’s no escap- 
ing the law of supply and de- 
mand as you might with some 
non-perishable products. The 
price of meat is not based on the 
cost of livestock. Instead, it is 
the selling price of meat that 





sets the value of livestock. And, 
livestock prices are kept as high 
as they possibly can be in rela- 
tion to meat prices because of 
competition among some 4,000 
meat packers and the 20,000, or 
more, commercial slaughterers. 
No man, or group of men, has 
the power to control these prices. 


So when Washington demands 
a cut in prices—right across the 
board (with no decrease in 
wages)—meat and livestock pro- 
ducers will have to say, “See 
Mrs. Consumer—she’s the boss!” 
For the middle men—packers, 
retailers and wholesalers— are 
just agencies through which the 
prices consumers pay are trans- 
lated into livestock prices. 


Mibsitacwed. 


Chairman of the Board 
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After all, Laddie — 
CUTTER BLACKLEGOL protects for life— 
might as well get your money's worth! 








Full value for your money — full protection for 
your livestock—that’s what you get with Cutter 
Blacklegol. 

















‘ , The 

You can count on it—one shot protects against 
blackleg for life. Blacklegol’s record speaks for Th 
itself — wo! 
Since its introduction in 1934, Cutter wor 
. Laboratories has been able to con- An 
firm less than one loss per million Cu 

y calves immunized with Blacklegol. 

b Why is Cutter Blacklegol so effective? It’s All 
(>. ‘“alhydrox’’—an exclusive Cutter advantage. exc 


Alhydrox holds the vaccine in the animal’s 
tissues and releases it slowly — producing 
longer, more dependable immunity. 


Get Blacklegol —10c a dose, less in quantities. 
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-iled to furnish adequate car 


group have 
Carriers required to file 


service; (+ 

their car service rules and regulations 
with the commission; (3) Proceeding 
held open for such further action as 
may be wa ranted. In advising officers 
of the American National and affiliated 
associations of these findings, Traffic 
Manager Chas. E. Blaine of Phoenix . 
adds: “We urge that the livestock in- 
terests order cars for livestock loading 
as far in advance as possible, because we 
anticipate there will be another shortage 
this fall.” 


PUREBRED IMPORTATIONS RISE 


The BAI says that more purebred live- 


stock entered the United States for 
breeding purposes in the year ended June 
30, 1947, than in any previous year. The 
total of 36,204 head included 28,915 cat- 


tle, 4,210 sheep, 1,885 swine and relative- 
ly small numbers of horses, goats, dogs 
and cats. The previous year’s total was 
10,232 (39 per cent) below that, while 
the 1939 (pre-war) imports came to less 
than 14,000. Under the tariff act of 1930, 
such animals brought into the country 
for breeding purposes may enter duty- 
free, with the USDA certifying those 
having papers that give satisfactory evi- 
dence of their pure breeding. 


GIVE TO THE COMMUNITY CHEST 





The President has been pretty free 


with his vetoes this year. In the case of 
major legislation, such as the labor and 
tax bills, where there is a definite politi- 
cal incentive, it is understandable if not 
always appreciated. However, on some 
of the minor bills which have been be- 
fore committees of Congress for many 
weeks, have won approval of those com- 
mittees and favorable action by both 
Houses of Congress—the vetoing of 
such bills, thus allowing the judgment of 
one man to supersede the action of the 
entire Congress, seems questionable. I 
have in mind such bills as the wool bill, 
the mine subsidy bill and the garbage 
disposal bill. The latter is of particular 
interest to the livestock industry. It 
was designed to tighten up the rules 
governing the unloading of garbage from 
ships entering United States ports. It 
had been pending in Congress for sev- 
eral years. So far we have not been able 
to learn the reason assigned for the veto, 
but it wil] not be popular with the live- 
stock industry. 


* * 3 

We can’t expect to go on forever pro- 
ducing the tremendous crops with which 
we were favored all through the war. 


After a very wet spring, which caused 
great loss to farmers in the Corn Belt 


and tremendously delayed crop planning 
operations, the rains finally played out in 
late July and early August, and extreme 
hot weather caused considerable damage 
to the corn crop—how much is:as yet an 
unknown quantity, but at this writing 
(Aug. 18) it appears doubtful if a 2'%- 
billion-bushel crop can be harvested this 
year. 


We have really had a seller’s market 
in the livestock industry this summer. 
As one commission man expressed it, by 
the time you got a price on a bunch of 
cattle in the country and found a buyer 
for them, either they had been sold at a 
higher price or, if still unsold, the price 
had moved up. Even the prospect of a 
shorter corn crop than originally ap- 
peared in sight so far hasn’t seemed to 
have any material effect. Many cattle 
off grass will be in killing condition, due 
to luxuriant pastures during most of the 
season. With cattle imports from Mex- 
ico shut off, apparently for a long period 
because of foot-and-mouth disease in 
that country, the problem of getting re- 
placement cattle becomes more serious— 
but it also tends to minimize any pos- 
sible effect in the range country of the 
short corn crop. We understand that 
light cattle from Florida and other south- 
eastern states are being moved west for 
replacement purposes, which is a com- 
paratively new departure in the livestock 
field. 


we hy Ce 


Reports from Mexico as to the prog- 


ACTS LIKE SMALL, REPEATED DOSES (222202, 







That’s right, Scottie—and here’s why— 


The ideal way to protect your livestock against disease 
would be with small, repeated doses of vaccine. But that 
would take too much time — and money —and help. 


And why bother? —when you can get the same results with 


Cutter’s “alhydrox” Vaccines! 


Alhydrox is short for “aluminum hydroxide adsorbed”— an 
exclusive Cutter process. This is how it works for you — 


Ordinary vaccines are mostly excreted before they 
have time to produce full immunity. But “alhydrox” 
vaccines are held in the animal’s tissues until every 
drop is used—released slowly to produce longer, 


sounder immunity. 
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Hoot mon! 
Cutter’s “alhydrox” Vaccines 
are your best protection buy! 


Cutter’s “alhydrox” Vaccines include — 


Blacklegol*—lifetime immunity to Blackleg with 
one shot. 


Pelmenal* —dependable protection against “ship- 
ping fever” and associated diseases. 


Charbonol*— one-shot seasonal protection against 
anthrax. 


Protect yourself—with the best protection for your livestock. 
Buy Cutter “alhydrox” Vaccines. 


*Cutter trade name 
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Mail this coupon or write to: 
i CUTTER LABORATORIES, Dept. 1-A Berkeley I, California i 
I for your free copy of “The Control of Animal Diseases.”’ i 
i i 
YOUR NAME____ 
I i 
I YOUR ADDRESS _ i 
1 ccenssi sitet tau ioasad ts mnie ta: Naat oemt ans ate ia tal blest ial 





Taek, 
Los Angeles « Seattle 


Ft. Worth « San Antonio « Denver 











































































No. 917 


NOCONA BOOTS are know) 
for handsome styles, easy com- 
fort. and excellent quality. 
Ilustrated is another Nocona 
‘first.’ Nocona, always leading. 


MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS. 
«BY NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
‘ENID JUSTIN, PRESIDENT. 
| SOLD _NATIONALLY BY PROMINENT DEALERS 


Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 


A complete, modern chute for all hand- 
ling of live stock. With attachments, it 
makes a perfect stock for foot trimming 
and veterinary work. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 


Best Design—Best Price—Best Made 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 





NAILS=NAILS 


NEW BRIGHT COMMON WIRE 


Mixed Farmers’ Assortment 
(4 Penny - 60 Penny) 
100-lb. kegs—immediate delivery 


Price $9.75 per Keg 


Sead check or money order with order 


L. E. Arzt Company, Inc. 


141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ress of the foot-and-mouth disease cam- 
paign are fairly encouraging. A detailed 
bulletin issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on Aug. 4 shows 
increased activity in the northwestern 
part of the infected area where the 
heaviest slaughtering has been taking 
place. It shows practical completion of 
the campaign in the southern part of San 


Luis Potosi; the beginning of operations - 


in the state of Vera Cruz, and explora- 
tory work on the south side of the in- 
fected zone. This shows the strategy to 
press in on the infected area. No new 
outbreaks to the north are reported. 
Many of the improvements in methods 
listed undoubtedly reflect the recom- 
mendations of the congressional com- 
mittee, the livestock advisory committee 
and Secretary Anderson’s special as- 
sistant, General Corlett. 


* * * 


A disturbing item is the failure so far 
to make any progress in getting rid of 
the surplus cattle in northern Mexico. 
The Department of Agriculture has been 
working for weeks, seeking to arrange a 
sale of canned beef but the cattle owners 
have been holding back for higher prices 
. .. poor strategy, it would seem, under 
present conditions . .. A recent report 
told of opening of a plant at Tampico for 
disposal of some of the surplus. 

x * * 


Investigations of living costs are un- 
der way, both by committees of Congress 
and by the Justice Department. It doesn’t 
appear likely that there will be any sen- 
sational results from such investigations. 
Prices are high because the demand ex- 
ceeds the available supply and prevents 
sale at more reasonable prices. Exports 
have been a substantial factor, but so far 
as meat is concerned the allocation for 
the third quarter of the year is very 
light. The tremendous earning power in 
this country is the biggest factor. Em- 
ployment is high. People are earning 
more money and living better than ever 
before in the history of this or any other 
country. Even substantial increases in 
production of normal pre-war volume, as 
in the case of meat, are not enough to 
meet this greatly expanded demand. 

So far as the livestock industry is con- 
cerned, there doesn’t seem to be much 
that can be done about it. The seller of 
fat cattle, fat hogs and fat lambs in most 
cases has nothing to say about the price. 
The market establishes that, and the de- 
mand makes the market. With the ex- 
perience -under OPA only a short year 
ago, it is apparent that the remedy is not 
price controls. That means black market 
operations again, and merely aggravates 
but does not solve the problem. 


* * * 


Some concern is being expressed that 
the lack of dollar exchange will quite 
drastically curtail foreign buying of 
American products during the next few 
months, and that the net effect—once 
the full force of this situation has been 


developed—will be more severe on agri- 





cultural prices, which have increased 
more sharply over pre-war levels than 











have industrial prices. In view of th 
fact that a substantial portion of the ey. 
ports are financed by this governmen 
perhaps a little set-back in volume and 
in price, both, would be a good thing jy 
the long run for the American taxpayer 
as well as the American consumer. 


LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


production. A very large part of the 
wool consumed here, however, has bee, 
foreign wool, since it could be obtained 
at a lower cost than comparable grades 
of domestic wool. Consumption of do. 
mestic wool this year, however, has beep 
at an annual rate in excess of the year’s 
production which is expected to be 
slightly more than 300,000,000 pounds, 
including pulled wool. 

The rate at which present world stocks 
of wool will be utilized is dependem 
somewhat on the settlement of political 
and economic affairs in some of the 
European countries that formerly were 
large consumers of wool. Consumption 
in this country probably will be main- 
tained at a relatively high rate for the 
next few years at least, although pos- 
sibly not so high as at present. 

In trying to visualize the probable 
trends in livestock production in the 
years ahead, we need to consider pro- 
duction capacity and the extent to which 
production could be expanded. The U. §. 
population has increased by 15,000,000 
people in the past decade and further 
increases may be expected. In addition 
to feeding our own people, we have been 
sending large quantities of meat abroad. 
Presumably, our meat exports may 
eventually dwindle to a volume no 
greater than that before the war, but 
with our increased population we wunall 
have to have a livestock production in 
excess of the pre-war level to provide 
a per capita supply of meat equal to 
that of the pre-war years. The supply 
in those years, however, was about 20 
pounds less per capita than consumers 
are taking now at present prices. 


Some General Figures 


The higher prices paid for meat now 
reflect the great increase in consumer 
incomes resulting from the higher level 
of wages and salaries paid and _ the 
increase in employment. Disposable in- 
come per capita is double that of 1999. 
Assuming that changes in national in- 
come may occur, it does not seem 
probable that there will be a decline to 
pre-war levels; hence, the livestock i- 
dustry should be in position to produce 
a larger per capita supply of meat than 
was produced in the 30’s in order t 
supply the increased demand. Since the 
war ended, our yearly production of 
meat has averaged about 23,000,000,000 
pounds, as compared with about 18,000,- 
000,000 in 1939 and 1940; but part of 
the increased production in the last two 
years resulted from slaughtering more 
cattle and sheep than we were raising: 

Since the production of cattle an 
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sheep ‘is primarily dependent on avail- 
able pasture, hay and forage, the num- 
ber of cattle and sheep that can be pro- 
duced is determined in the long run by 
the extent of these feed resources and 
by the number of horses and mules that 
compete for them. One approach to de- 
termining our production capacity for 
grazing animals is to ascertain the max- 
imum and average number of these ani- 
mals maintained in the past. This has 
been done by converting all grazing ani- 
mals to a common unit. The unit used 
is one milk cow, which is also equal in 
grazing requirements to one horse or 
one mule. 

Our records show that in the last 48 
years the number of animal grazing 
units, as represented by the cattle, sheep 
and work stock in this country on Jan. 1 
each year, has ranged from 74,000,000 to 
a maximum of 91,000,000. The latter 
number was the total in 1918, and from 
that level the number dropped to 74,- 
000,000 in 1928. In 1944 the total was 
nearly 89,000,000; the average for the 
48 years is about 81,000,000, which is 
also the total for this year. In 1924, the 
year of our worst drouth, the number of 
grazing units was 85,000,000. 

The fluctuations in the number of 
grazing units indicates that in the pasi 
when the number exceeded 85,000,000. it 
tended to be too large for the available 
resources, especially when weather was 
unfavorable for the production of grass 
and forage. The decrease from the high 
point reached in 1944, however, has been 
due to factors other than the shortage 
of grazing. The high level of cattle 
prices caused cattle marketings for 
slaughter to be in excess of the number 
of calves raised; sheep were liquidated 
because of the unfavorable economic 
conditions in the sheep industry, and 


Come to.. 


the downward trend in horse and mule 
numbers as a result of farm mechaniza- 
tion continued. 


Livestock Populations 


The proportional distribution of the 
grazing animals by regions needs to be 
considered in determining the maximum 
number that might be maintained with 
safety. Livestock numbers have _in- 
creased relatively more in the South 
than in some other sections in recent 
years, as a result of pasture improve- 
ment and shifts from cotton to livestock. 
In consequence, the maximum number 
of grazing animals that can be main- 
tained in the entire country may be 
somewhat in excess of 85,000,000. The 
southern states, excluding Texas and 
Oklahoma, had 2,000,000 more animal 
grazing units in 1944 than in 1934 and 
probably could increase somewhat more. 
Even with such increase, it would appear 
that the safe carrying capacity of the 
available grazing resources of the coun- 
try under the present system of man- 
agement and land use is probably not in 
excess of 90,000,000 animal grazing 
units, or at the most not over 95,000,000. 

The number of horses and mules has 
decreased nearly 16,000,000 head — or 
more than 60 per cent—since 1918, and 
in terms of hay and pasture required, 
this number is equivalent to 19,000,000 
head of cattle and calves. The reduction 
in sheep numbers of nearly 18,000,000 
head since 1942 is equivalent in grazing 
requirements to more than 2,000,000 
beef cattle. These decreases in numbers 
of horses, mules and sheep explain why 
it has been possible to increase cattle 
numbers in this country to levels far in 
excess of previous maximums and yet 
not exceed the capacity of our grazing 
resources. 


The number of animal grazing units 
at the beginning of this year, as already 
stated, was about equal to the long-time 
average and was about 9 per cent fewe; 
than in 1944. The downward trend jy 
horse and mule numbers is expected ty 
continue, but that of sheep probably has 
ended. A further reduction in cattle 
numbers this year is definitely indi. 
cated and may be equivalent to 3,000,009 
grazing units. Total anima! grazing 
units at the beginning of 1948, there. 
fore, may be down to about 77,000,000, 
or about the same as in 1940—and only 
1,000,000 more than in 1938, which was 
the low point in total number of grazing 
animals following the drouths of 1934 
and 1936. 

With average weather conditions, and 
horse and mule numbers held unchanged, 
our ranges and pastures can maintain 
80,000,000 to 85,000,000 cattle and calves 
and not be overstocked. This number of 
cattle would include a breeding herd of 
42,000,000 to 45,000,000 cows (including 
milk cows) which would produce 35,000,- 
000 to 37,000,000 calves yearly. This 
would permit a yearly slaughter of 
32,000,000 to 33,000,000 cattle and calves 
while holding numbers about unchanged 
from year to year. If horses and mules, 
now estimated at about 10,000,000 head, 
are reduced to half that number, it 
would permit expanding cattle numbers 
by approximately 6,000,000 head. When 
that occurs it would mean that we prob- 
ably could maintain 85,000,000 to 90; 
000,000 cattle and 40,000,000 stock sheep 
without being overstocked. 

Increasing cattle numbers from the 
present level will necessitate withhold- 
ing cattle from slaughter to expand 
breeding herds, and this in turn would 
reduce beef supplies while the expan- 

(To Page 22) 


OLORADO ror HEREFORDS 


The Colorade Classic has been the outstanding futu- 
rity-type sale in the United States for the past two 
years ond this year's offering far exceeds those of 


former years in uniform quality and excellence. 


COLORADO 


pps 


C; 
TADEL oF HEREFO 


Come fo the Classic, not only to see and buy of the 
outstanding individuals offered, but to see how widely 
distributed is true quality among the fine herds of the 
state. Many hundreds more are available on the pure- 


bred He-eford ranches of Colorado. 


1947 COLORADO CLASSIC--DENVER--OCT. 14 


National Western Stock Show Pavilion 


28 BULLS 
52 FEMALES 


The finest group yet sold 


in this annual event. 


For a catalog write Harold Fulscher, Mgr., Granby, Colo. 
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*k One of a series of advertisements 
based on industrial opportunities 
in the states served by the Union 


Pacific Railroad. 


a engaged in the packing or 
processing of farm products find Nebraska 
a rich source of raw materials. Corn, 
grains, sugar beets, potatoes and other 
vegetables are grown in abundance. 


Omaha is a leading meat packing and 
poultry processing center. lt frequently 
leads the nation in livestock receipts, is 
located in the world’s largest butter pro- 
ducing area, and houses the nation’s sec: 
ond largest industrial alcohol plant. 


In addition to agricultural activity, there 
is diversified industrial manufacturing 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 


e LARGE SOURCE OF FARM PRODUCTS 
© LEADER IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 


© MAJOR LIVESTOCK PACKING AND 
PROCESSING CENTER 


AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


NATURAL GAS, COAL, OIL AND 
ELECTRIC POWER 


RICH MINERAL DEPOSITS 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
STRATEGIC DISTRIBUTION LOCATION 
EXCELLENT RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
SKILLED, FAIR-MINDED LABOR 

NO SALES OR INCOME TAX 


such as farm machinery, air conditioning 
equipment, fabricated steel, brick and tile. 


Nebraska has large mineral deposits; 
gypsum, salt, potash, sand, gravel, stone, 
etc. Natural gas, petroleum and coal are 
readily available. 

Of particular interest to industry is Ne- 
braska’s “pay-as-you-go” policy; no state 
sales, income or luxury taxes. It is a good 
place to work and live. 

a 


In Omaha are the headquarters of the 
Union. Pacific Railroad which provides 
efficient, dependable transportation for 
shippers and travelers. 


%& Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 
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Our grasses give you bigger yields 
at low cost. Well cleaned. Crested 
W heat Grass, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Alsike. Timothy.. FREE CATALOG. 

WESTERN SEED CO.,DENVER 


Bred for Beef! 


Everywhere Aberdeen-Angus “Ss 
are growimg in popularity for 
this great breed best meets 
the modern demand for beef. 
The “Angus Type,” so suc- 
cessful in the show ring, sets 
the standard for ALL cattle 
at the market, in the feed- 
lot, and im the breeding herd. 


It is the supe- 
rior beef-making qualities of Aberdeen-Angus 


that make them so desirable. 
descriptive literature. 


Write for free 


e 
ngus Breeders Association 


Dept. A-2, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Someone overheard de calf saying to 
de cow: “Shoot de udder to me, mudder, 
and de udder udder to me brudder, 
mudder.” 
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sion was taking place. To avoid a re- 
duction in total meat supplies while 
cattle slaughter was being reduced it 
would be necessary to expand hog pro- 
duction. 


Hog production is largely dependent 
on corn; hence, the number of hogs that 


can be raised is determined by the size | 


of our corn crops and by the number of 
dairy cows and poultry that are also de- 
pendent on corn. Although corn produc- 
tion in recent years has exceeded 3,000,- 
000,000 bushels annually and has been 
much above pre-war production, it has 
not been sufficient to supply all require- 
ments and to allow the building up of 
large reserve stocks. 


The pig crops in each of the past three 
years numbered about 85,000,000 pigs, 
or about the same number as indicated 
for this year and only slightly more 
than in the pre-drouth years of the early 
30’s. Unless more corn is raised, or 


dairy and poultry production is reduced, | 


it looks as if a yearly crop of 85,000,000 


| to 90,000,000 pigs would be about the 
| average maximum that farmers could 


finish out. Increasing the number very 
much above this level would upset the 


| balance between the feed supply and the | 
| demand for feed and cause hog pro- | 


ducers to curtail production. A pig crop 
of 85,000,000 means 72,000,000 to 75,- 
000,000 hogs for slaughter, which is 
about the level of hog slaughter in the 
past three years and the number indi- 
cated for next year. 


Forecasts 


Meat supplies for the remainder of 


1947 will be large in comparison with | 


pre-war years and larger than a year 


earlier. The increase will be mostly in | 


beef and veal, although the rate of in- 
crease in these meats over a year earlier 
is not expected to be as great in the 
first half of the year. Supplies of pork 
probably will be only moderately larger 
than last year and in the last quarter 


may be but little different from a year | 
| earlier. 


Supplies of lamb and mutton 


| will be considerably smaller than in the 


last half of 1946 and probably will show | 
a further reduction in 1948. Lamb and | 
mutton will be in short supply for at | 


least four to five years, as it will require 
that much time to rebuild flocks to any 
extent. 


Meat supplies in 1948 will be smaller | 
than in 1947, and the total will vary | 


according to the outcome of the 1947 
corn crop. A favorable crop would re- 
sult in slightly more pork than this 
year, with most of the increase coming 
after April. A short crop, on the other 
hand, would cause farmers to produce 
fewer pigs this fall and next spring and 
to market their hogs at lighter weights, 
thus possibly reducing the 1948 supply 
of pork below this year. Beef and veal 
output in 1948 will probably be consid- 
erably smaller than this year, since 
fewer cattle and calves will be available 
for slaughter and reduced feed supplies 
may result in a considerable reduction 
in cattle feeding. Unless there is a con- 
siderable increase in the pig crop next 
























Greater Than Ever 


GRAND 
NATIONAL 


LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 
OSCE MEL CL: CY 


COW PALACE 


San Francisco 
Nov. 1-9, 1947 


$113,916 Total Awards! 
$77,666 Livestock Premiums! 


New, Permanent Livestock 
Buildings—No More Tents! 
Now Is the Time to Enter! 


Note earlier date, above, of the 3rd 
Annual GRAND NATIONAL. Plan now 
to share in the record premiums. 
New, million-dollar building program 
assures safe, modern housing for ex- 
hibits. Get your. entries in as soon 
as possible for THE WEST’S GREATEST 
SHOW. 


Premiums : 


eee $36,740 : 
SEE sccecuannidecens 10,635 : 
SI ids dai cctea ores 8,341 : 
: Dairy Cattle... 18,500 : 
: Dual Purpose Cattle........ 3,450 : 

NE chccediece Kactnetas $77,666 


HUGE FEEDER CATTLE. 
SHOW AND SALE 


PREMIUMS OVER $7,000 
America’s Largest! 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCT. |! 


Write Today for Detailed 
Premium List 


Address: Grand National, 
Cow Palace, 


San Francisco 24, Calif. 
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year a further decrease in meat produc- 
tion is likely to occur in 1949, especially 
if there is a tendency then for cattle 
producers to hold back cattle in order to 
increase numbers. 

The most uncertain factor in the out- 
look for the livestock industry and the 
most difficu!t to forecast is the probable 
demand for meats. Demand at present 


is at an all-time high. Demand from | 
consumers here is determined by their | 


buying power, which in turn is deter- 
mined primarily by wages and salaries 


paid and the general level of employ- | 
is at a 


ment. Consumer income now 
record high but, as more goods become 


available for purchase, the demand for | 
meat may tend to weaken. Even so, the | 


future prospects as they appear now 
indicate that consumer demand for meat 
will be well maintained through 1947 
and into 1948, and at the most will de- 
cline only moderately, if at all. 





Here’s the scoreboard on how laws 
that affect the industry stand after ad- 
journment of Congress: 


Increase in size of isolated tracts on 
public domain from 760 to 1,520 acres 
that may be sold under terms of the 


Taylor Grazing Act. 
dent. 

Amending mode of disposition of 
Taylor grazing fees to 25 per cent for 
improvements, 874 per cent of remain- 
der for administrative expenses and 
12% per cent to states. Signed. 

Appropriation for federal 
spection. 
only a sustaining fund. Packers must 
now pay for the inspection service. 

Extension of Market News Service to 
Los Angeles and Portland. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars appropriated for this 
purpose. 


Signed by Presi- 


meat. in- 


Funds for foot-and-mouth eradication | 


in Mexico. No direct appropriation but 


Department of Agriculture will be reim- | 


bursed for whatever expenditures are 
necessary. 


Border fence. 


Apparently there is 


available only $150,000 for local fencing | 


at various parts of the border. 


The Bulwinkle bill to legalize rate- | 
making agreements among carriers. Re- | 


mained in committee. 


Garbage disposal bill to protect | 


against disease from garbage derived 
from outside the United States. Pocket 
veto. 

Bill to abolish Jackson Hole 
ment. Approved by committee. 

Bill to require state approval before 
establishment of national monuments. 
In committee. 

Additional research into cattle grub 
problem and undertake 
eradicate. Passed Senate but in House 
committee. 

Bill to consolidate management of 
grazing lands under Bureau of Land 
Management. In committee. 

Appropriation authorized for Bureau 


monu- 


September, 1947 


No working funds approved; | 








measures to | 





At the Slightest 
Breeze...All the 
Water You Need! 


The steady, dependable supply of running water 
you get with a Dempster Windmill is a big money- 
maker. The Timken Roller bearings in a 
Dempster give you plenty of water 
at the slightest breeze. 





















Your Dempster Wind- 
mill will reduce 
feeding period... 
save manpower 
..- boost prof- 
its! Ask your 
Dempster dealer 
about this wind- 
mill or Dempster’s 
water supply line. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., BEATRICE, NEBR. 
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|of Land Management totaled $698,000. 


| 1948 Agricultural 


| This compares with $425,000 last year. 


No legislation introduced on 28-36- 
hour law affecting feeding in transit but 


| likelihood is that some bills will be pre- 


sented in the near future. 


Legislation to support wool prices to 
Dec. 31, 1948. Signed. 
The wool bill to authorize the Presi- 


'dent to impose import fees or quota re- 


strictions until the surplus of wool is 
consumed was vetoed. 

Bill to give legal status to forest ad- 
visory boards and relating to other man- 
agement and administration (S-33). In 


| committee. 


And a congressional committee is to 
investigate the Forest Service. Hearing 
dates and places have been set. 

In accordance with a provision of the 
Appropriations Act, 
federal inspection of meat (which here- 
tofore has been paid for from public 
funds) is now being placed under a sys- 
tem of fees to be paid by packers who 
receive this government service, the 
USDA announces, and Congress has al- 
lotted $5,000,000 as a sustaining fund 
for establishing the new system. In 
recent years the cost of federal meat in- 
spection has totaled about $11,000,000 
annually —an amount which, even if 
passed along to consumers in entirety, 
should have very little influence on meat 
prices, coming, as it does, to less than 
10 cents a year per person. 


An exhaustive study of the functions 
and activities of the Department of 
Agriculture is to be undertaken by the 
House Agriculture Committee. Under it, 
a subcommittee will analyze each of the 
thousands of laws conferring power on 
the department which have been passed 
by Congress since 1862, to ascertain 
what personnel and funds are included 
thereunder. 


AN ANSWER TO COLLIER'S 
LAND GRAB ARTICLES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


lands of the Corn Belt should so have re- 
mained. These lands, where they have 
any value of note, are chiefly valuable 
for grazing and can be successfully op- 
erated only in connection with the long- 
established holdings of the pioneers in 
the livestock industry and their succces- 
sors. The proposal of the livestock in- 
dustry that such of these lands as are 
suitable to go into private ownership be 


| Sold to the users thereof, if they desired 
| to buy them, is entirely sound and prac- 


| tical. 


The attempt to bring into the pic- 
ture lands essential for forest growth, 
| watershed protection, national parks and 
|monuments is malicious and designed 
| merely to inflame public opinion. 

The Joint Livestock Committee on 
Public Lands has never made any such 
proposal. It has been proposed many 
times, however, that there be a reclassi- 
fication of the forest lands so that those 


essential to be retained in federal owner. 
ship for any of the above-mentioned 
purposes could be separated from those 
chiefly valuable for grazing purposes 
These lands could well be returned ty 
the public domain from which they came. 
They were added to the Forest Service 
originally long before the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, in many instances 
at the requests of livestock producers 
because in no other way could the 
grazing be controlled and the lands con. 
served properly. 

The accusation that the livestock jn. 
dustry has scuttled the Taylor Grazing 
Act as a step in the direction of private 
ownership is only a figment of Mr. Velie’s 
imagination. The appropriation for the 
administration of the Taylor 
Act for the new fiscal year is approxi- 
mately $764,000, inclusive of a $25,000 
item for the maintenance of the coop- 
erative Square Butte experiment station, 
This is more than five times the amount 
that Secretary Ickes originally stated 
would be necessary. 

The suggestion that the Taylor Ad- 
visory Boards dictate to the Interior 
Department is amusing. Section 18 (a) 
of the Taylor Act clearly shows that 
these boards have no administrative 
power but that their function is to ad- 
vise and recommend concerning policies 
to be followed. They have performed a 
fine service and have contributed a lot 
to the program worked out under the 
Taylor Act. 

In a guest editorial published in the 
Denver Post, Aug. 5, 1947, H. Byron 
Mock, regional administrator of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, outlines the 
plans of that bureau for the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act and 
makes a complimentary reference to the 
work of the advisory boards. 

In a statement made by Secretary 
Krug at Salt Lake City on July 31, 1947, 
he completely refuted the charge’ that 
the activities of the livestock industry 
in connection with the appropriations of 
the Bureau of Land Management for the 
new fiscal year have been anything but 
helpful. He referred to the passage of 
the Barrett bill, providing for a differ- 
ent distribution of the receipts from fees 
from grazing lands administered by the 
bureau. The bill was backed by the live- 
stock industry and endorsed by the de- 
partment to make available a larger per- 
centage of grazing receipts for approp- 
riation to finance grazing administration. 

The secretary pointed out that the ad- 
ministration agreed upon by stockmen 
and departmental officials would be ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 for grazing ad- 
ministration. In the general appropria- 
tion bill for the Interior Department in 
the fiscal year 1948, Congress appropri- 
ated only $398,000 for grazing adminis- 
tration in the field and $91,000 for Wash- 
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IN GOOD SHAPE! 


You’re ahead with the Winter range supplement 













that helps keep stock in shape for the biggest 
Spring crops. Perhaps you noticed during the 
war the large number of large outfits that turned 
to Purina Checkers. They found that the variety 
of proteins, carbohydrates and minerals in 
Purina Checkers does help to make big calf 
and lamb crops. This year 
... before you buy or book 
any feed... make it a point 
to see your Purina Dealer. 
Buy the feed that’s known 
as “tops” across the range — 
Purina Checkers. 


‘2 2 
—......- 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
: URINA ee * Denver + Ft. — + 
Py s a. Lad Kansas City - Wichita 


Fa ae: sues Ranch Supply Headquarters 
a YOUR PURINA DEALER” 
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OCTOBER 14, 1947 
New Mexico Aberdeen-Angus Cattlemen's Assn. 


TRAILBLAZING SALE 


CLOVIS, N. M. 


Che Cattle Company 


304 Colorado Bidg. DENVER, COLO. Tel. TAbor 5602 


OCTOBER 17, 1947 
Western Aberdeen-Angus Assn. 


FALL SALE 


DENVER, COLO. 








200 HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 


50 Head Bulls 18-20 Mo. RUGGED 150 Head Yearling Bulls 


eee a ane mney PAINTER HEREFORD CO. 
i aie neaitnanan a: tera on PAINTER TYPE First National Bank Bldg. 


State Highway No. 83. Call or O. Box 779, Denver, Colo. 


P. O. 
— us regarding this offer- R ANGE BULLS Denver Phone CH. 7202 


Roggen Phone 7F2 


MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS 


A few range-raised well-developed bulls, ready for immediate service in the 
better ranch or registered herds. 









IF YOU SEE, F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS tester Ha 
YOU'LL BUY ALLIANCE, NEBR. or bred 





Officers of the San Luis Valley Cattlemen’s association at a meeting at Ala- 
mosa, Colo., recently: Left to right—Walter Crowther, Sanford, Colo., vice-presi- 
dent, who lost half his tie in a magician’s act during the meeting; Louis Higel, 
Alamosa, secretary; Luke McOllough, Monte Vista, Colo., retiring president, and 
Perry Workley, Blanca, Colo., president. 
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Foot-Mouth Report 
(Continued from Page 8) 


American side of the border. 


3. That any and all measures neces. 
sary be instituted immediately to pre- 
clude possibility of importation of aftosa 
into the United States through the med. 
ium of airplanes and airplane travelers. 


4. We reiterate the recommendation 
made twice previously for the removal 
of the burdensome surplus of non-infect- 
ed cattle in northern Mexico by canning 
or other means not contrary to the laws 
and regulations of the United States, 
This would establish a buffer area south 
of the border. 

(B) Under the recommendations bear- 
ing on the present eradication program 
going on within the quarantine area, we 
recommend as follows: 


1. A strong, sufficiently informed per- 
sonnel adequately to enforce quarantine 
restrictions necessary to prevent the 
movement of infection from infected to 
non-infected areas and into the United 
States. 

2. In the light of our present knowl- 
edge of the situation in Mexico, it is 
urged that the best livestock disease 
scientists in the United States, together 
with those best qualified in economics, 
not now identified with the present pro- 
gram, be requested to evaluate imme- 
diately the present program and to rec- 
ommend such modifications as will best 
serve the interests of the Mexican and 
American people. 

* * 

On July 26 a supplement was filed to 
the original report by two committee 
members who had extended their stay in 
Mexico. They covered an _ additional 
1,500 miles of travel in infected areas 
and conferred with many of the officials 
and others concerned with the campaign. 
Mention of General Corlett was especial- 
ly commendatory. The tentative canning 
program was discussed with Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Trigg, Dr. Clarkson and Dr. Simms, 
as well as Mexican cattlemen and others. 

Criticism and suggestions for improve- 
ment of the eradication program were re- 
layed in detail to the secretary of agri- 
culture. Many of these have already been 
acted upon, so far as organization, quar- 
antine, equipment and personnel are con- 
cerned, and as reported by the men men- 
tioned and by Dr. Fladness. 

Top scientists of the two:countries will 
meet to study the situation further; 
plans are also under way to send re- 
search men of the BAI to foreign coun- 
tries for study of curative and preven- 
tive remedies. The committee has rec- 
ommended that a subcommittee visit 
Mexico again at a later date to report 
on progress. 
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| scarcity of finished 
steers and heifers and 


The Month's Markets 


By H. W. French 


URING THE PAST MONTH ALL OF | 
the publicity was given to the new 


seasonal highs, and in some instances all- | 
time record prices, for strictly choice | 
grain-fed cattle. The specialty writers 


and commentators ig- | 
nored the cattle which » = =>7p= 
were selling lower. It , 
was a two-way mar- 
ket on many classes 
of cattle, and the price 
range is exceptionally 
wide and may get 
much wider. 

There was a marked 





such offerings seldom 

were neglected despite Mr. French 

the rising prices, but 

there were times when cows, low grade 
grassy and short-fed steers and heifers 
were almost unsalable except where sell- 
ers were willing to make sharp conces- 
sions. 

While the fat cattle market was show- 
ing so much irregularity, the sellers of 
replacement stock also had a hard time 
unless they had fleshy steers with weight | 
to offer. Thin light yearlings, especially | 


when below good grade, were excep- 
tionally hard to move, hot weather and 
drying pastures being mainly respon- 
sible. 

While choice beef steers at Chicago 
were moving up mostly $1.50 to $2.50 


| since a month earlier, the medium to low 


good steers and heifers were easily $1.50 
to $3 lower. In the meantime high good 
and choice heifers advanced 50 to 75 
cents. 

Cow prices fluctuated sharply and 
often, and at the close medium to good 
cows were selling $1.50 to $2.50 lower, 
canner to common offerings meanwhile 
losing 75 cents to $1. Most of the bulls 
finished 75 cents to $1 lower but com- 
mon and medium showed fully $2 de- 
cline, lightweights selling at a material 
discount. Vealers were on the weak side, 
with extremes 50 cents lower, but the 
general market for heavy calves was $1 
to $2 off. 

Crop reports as a whole improved | 
slightly during July, with weather favor- 
able for maturing and harvesting small 
grains and hay. Corn improved the first 
of July, but deteriorated the latter half | 
in the central Corn Belt. Since Aug. 1, | 
however, continued hot dry weather has | 
become a serious threat to corn in the | 
main Corn Belt where the crop is at the | 
critical pollination stage, with over half | 
of the fields in tassel. August 1 esti- 
mate placed the 1947 corn crop at 2,660 
million bushes, or 2 per cent above a 


month earlier and 19 per cent under a 
year ago. 
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This sales column is carried as a service to both buyer and advertiser. When writin 


for information or catalogs, mention that you "saw it in the PRODUCER." Sellers, on the 
other hand, should take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings in this medium. 


September 
27 


North 
Dakota 


COMPLETE DISPERSION 


OF OST REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Sale at Mandan Sales Ring, Mandan, No. Dak., 12 M., September 27 
14 Bulls — 6 Yearling Heifers — 40 Cows and Bred Heifers — 27 Calves. 
For catalog write Adam Ost, G. P. Ost or Fred Ost, Beulah, No. Dak. 






COMPLETE DISPERSAL AUCTION 
OCTOBER 


W. T. Ross Registered Aberdeen-Angus Auction 
4 LEWISTON, MONTANA 
190 BULL 1S 2 TEAD-OLD DELS Attend This Auction 
MONTANA |e FEMALES cities nese See Treen 


37 YEARLING HEIFERS 
51 CALVES October 4 


ocTroseR | N BAR RANCH 300 _Head Sell 


40 REGISTERED 


15 f 1 
5 ANGUS COMBINATION SALE Se 
LEWISTON, MONT. 260 COMMERCIAL PUREBREDS 
MONTANA 150 cows 
G. R. Milburn, Norman G. Warsinske, 100 heifer calves 
Manager Auctioneer 10 cows with calves 


October Britton, South Dakota 


6 THORP HEREFORD FARMS 


ANNUAL ALL-STAR SALE 


15 Top Herd Bull Prospects; 70 Excellent ‘‘TH’’ Bred Write for catalog 
So. Dakota Heifers all bred to WHR Ruling Star 43rd, OJR Royal and information to 
Domino 56th, Baca Elation, MC Ruling Triumph 2d. WALTON THORP, Britton; S. D. 


SOUTHERN WYOMING 
October 7Q HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


id AUCTION SALE — OCT. 10, 1 P. M. 
i U L L S Laramie Stock Yards, Laramie, Wyo. Pre-sale Show on 
Oct. 9. Also ranchers and 4-H judging contest on Oct. 9 


i ith i f i . FF tal wri TONY 
Wyoming | (0 Females fusite. “Sevicutura "Pension Seetice: Yaramey 







OCTOBER 
i3 
WYOMING 






Cheyenne, Wyo. OCT. 13 


October COLORADO HEREFORD CLASSIC 
(4 DENVER — OCTOBER 14 


A KING ... A QUEEN... A PRINCE... A PRINCESS. These are Colorado 
Herefordom’s most coveted honors. On the morning of October 14 watch our 

Colorado sound, practical breeders vie for these crowns with cattle from popular 
bloodlines and of proved reliability. The auction of these young Herefords 
starts at 1 o’clock that afternoon. Be there! 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


WRHR Annual Sale 
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(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 


October 
14 & 17 
Colorado 
and 10 
New Mexico 


October 


(20 miles northeast of Cheyenne) 


NEW MEXICO ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLEMEN'S ASSN. 
_Trailblazing Sale at Clovis, N. M., Oct. 14 


WESTERN ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSN. 5p 
Bulls Fall Sale at Denver, Colo., Oct. {7 Females 


THE BERRYS' HEREFORD SALE 


DIVIDE, WYO. 30 


FEMALES 


BERRY BULLS ARE BETTER BULLS 
The Berrys, Divide, Wyo. 


Tri-State Hereford Futurity ¢ 


MILES CITY, MONTANA 


Eastern Montana Fair Grounds 


OCTOBER 
26-27 
MONTANA 


122 HEAD 


The —— of the Crop. of 
Ss 


tates 


Norm Warsinske, 
Sale Mgr. 


Box 1497, Billings, Mont. 


November 
5 and 6 
Colorado 


auction, write to S. S. 


4TH 
ANNUAL 
SALE 


Write 
for 
: catalog. 
STATE 
D FUTURITY 


Midwest Hereford Association 


For a catalog listing the 40 BULLS and 25 FEMALES which sell in the 
“Vet”? Chase, Holyoke, Colo. 
strong pedigrees, and when you get to the sale you will like the good cattle. 


HOLYOKE, COLORADO 


You will like the 


The reputation and quality of our Herefords are a matter of community pride. 


November 
23-24 


- Wyoming 


Consumption or disappearance of feed 
grains to July 1 this season was 1,750,- 
000 tons greater than in same period last 
year, and amounted to 24,250,000 tons. 
Disappearance of corn amounted to over 
18,175,000 tons as against 15,653,000 tons 
a year earlier. About 650,000 tons less 
oats were used this season, and only 
about half as much rye as a year ago. 
Disappearance of barley was slightly 
larger than last year and totaled 1,136,- 
000 tons. 


Future Hard to Foretell 

Inquiries keep coming into the live- 
stock selling agencies and others allied 
with the industry seeking information on 


28 


WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


SECOND ANNUAL SALE, CASPER, WYOMING, NOV. 23-24 
KK 


Featuring pens of range bulls — 160 individual 
bulls and choice females. 





what fat cattle will do this winter and 
next spring, and what feeders will be 
worth this fall. These are questions that 
are hard to answer and must wait until 
there is less uncertainty in the situation 
before many of the so-called experts will 
be willing to place themselves on record 
as to what will happen. 

Meanwhile fat cattle continue to move 
rather freely, and many are out in the 
producing areas contracting feeder cat- 
tle for fall delivery. Most of these con- 
tracts call for October delivery, but 
where they are willing to make delivery 
before mid-September better prices are 
obtainable. 

Not many cattle in most feeding areas 





are being kept over 120 days, as ig ey, 
denced in the preponderance of Short. 
feds now being marketed. At many ‘ 
the central markets country buyers have 
been after fleshy 800- to 1,100-poung 
steers for more than a month, while it j, 
only recently that this demand has a 
veloped at Chicago where killers had bee, 
outbidding the feeder buyers for any. 
thing with any degree of fat. 

The supply of grassers is rapidly jp. 
creasing, with many thick, well fattene 
Colorado and Wyoming cows already 
showing up. So far there have not heey 
many grass-fat steers to be had except 
in the Kansas City area where Kansgs. 


grazed Texas steers have shown good | 


volume. Cows have been making up 
around 50 per cent of the receipts 3 
some of the western markets, but the 
percentage at “river” points is much 
smaller. 


Many are still bullish on long-fed cat. } 


tle, and frankly state that much higher 
prices are in the making. Increased 
feeding costs are of considerable impor. 
tance, and a downturn in the market 
for fat cattle would be ruinous. Ip 
many feeding areas it now costs $1 per 
day to feed a steer, and this makes nm 
allowance for death losses. 


‘Feedlot operators are keeping their 
operations much below normal, and even 
when they market in a shorter time and 
make replacements their volume of feed- 
ing is still below other years. Very few 
feeders have quit entirely as they havea 
certain amount of feed that would go to 
waste if they kept no livestock. 


Recently choice dressed steer and 
heifer beef reached 52 cents a pound at 
New York and, according to many famil- 
iar with the meat industry, a steak from 
such a carcass necessarily must cost 
over $1.50 per pound at retail, if the 
usual margin was to be obtained. 

Cold-storage meat stocks declined dur- 
ing July by 50,000,000 pounds. The Aug. 
1 total was some 547,000,000 pounds. 
This placed cold-storage holdings of meat 
at the second lowest of any August on 
record since 1935. Of all meats, 95,000, 
000 pounds were beef and 328,000,000 
pounds pork. Holdings of lard and ren- 
dered pork increased 18,000,000 pounds. 


Price Roundup 


During the week ending Aug. 2 choice 
and prime beef steers sold at Chicago 
made up 37.6 per cent of the steer sup- 
ply against 58.8 per cent a year ago. 
Good steers were about 15 per cent more 
numerous than last year, while there 
also was a_ substantial increase it 
medium. Choice and prime steers fig- 
ured $31.15, nearly $7 above a year 49, 
good steers showing more gain and 
medium kinds less upturn. Average cost 
of all grades figured $28.85, up $6.34 
from a year ago. (To Page 32) 
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THIS YEAR... 
will your livestock be bought or REALLY SOLD? 


When you have livestock to sell— 
whether it’s just one animal, or many— 
consign it to your Central Livestock 
Market. Here you have the advantage of 
not just one, but many buyers—-bidding 


in competition for your livestock. 


At your Central Market, all livestock 
is weighed on government inspected 
scales, by nonpartisan weighmasters 


whose only interest is in the accuracy of 




























































the weights Your livestock is appraised 
and aggressively sold by Commission 
Men acting solely in your behalf. These 
men have the experience, knowledge of 
marketing, and the know-how to find the 


best final buyer for your animals. 


See that your livestock is successfully 
sold this year. Ship to Omaha-—the 
Cornbelt Market--world’s second largest 


livestock market and meat packing center. 


Union Stock Yards Company 


MEMBER 















YARDS ASSOCIATION 








Feedlots Are FooiFa 


N ow, with the approach of fall, the endless streams of 
cattle and lambs flow down out of the high summer 
pastures. Last spring’s pigs soon will be on the way to 
market. The sorting lots and corrals will soon be busy. 

In the valleys and plains the feedlots begin to fill. They 
dam back some of this fall flood of animals . . . You who 
feed livestock know well how important this is. You 
realize that it helps avoid periods of glut and scarcity, by 
stretching out, over months, the time of marketing. You 
know, too, how such year ’round marketing serves to 
lessen big “‘feast-or-famine’”’ price fluctuations. And who 
should understand better than you how the feedlots of 
America add millions of pounds to the nation’s meat 
supply? 

Feedlots save for the land much of the fertility which the 
selling of grain crops and hay would take out of the land. 
For example, you sell a steer that has gained 500 pounds 
in your feedlot. You are selling off your land only about 
1214 pounds of nitrogen, 3 pounds of phosphorus, 1 
pound of potash, which his body has absorbed out of your 
feeds. But suppose you were to sell as cash crops the 
grain and hay which you put into that steer. Then you 
would deplete your soil of about seven times as much nitro- 


Martha Logans Recipe fer 


SAUSAGE AND LIMA BEAN CASSEROLE 


1 pound pure pork sausage 
1% cups dried lima beans 
(32 cups cooked) 
3 cups hot water 


Ys cup chopped onion 
Y4 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 

Y2 cup tomato juice 


Soak beans in hot water for 8 to 10 hours. Simmer beans about 
1% hours in the same water in which they were soaked. Brown 
half of the sausage and the onion, stirring lightly. Drain off excess 
fat. Combine cooked beans, browned sausage, onion, mustard, 
and salt. Place in a one-quart casserole. Make ten small balls 
from remaining sausage meat. Place on top of hot bean mixture. 
Pour tomato juice over beans. Bake in a covered casserole in a 
slow oven (325° F.) for 45 minutes. Uncover. Bake 15 minutes 
longer to brown sausage. (6 to 8 servings) 


Track Down the Facts 


If you ever see tracks like this in the 
dy 


there’s been a white-tailed deer 
around. An experienced hunter can 
tell from the tracks how long since 
they were made, the approximate size 
of the deer, and whether it was in full 
flight or quietly going about its 
business. 

Deer tracking is considerably out of our line here at Swift & 
Company. But we do have a staff of trained fact hunters. 
Their job is to track down the facts which control our business 
operations. They study the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
figures on livestock supplies. They “track down,’ too, the 
demand for meat . . . what weights and grades housewives 
everywhere are asking for . . . what cuts they prefer. 

Our “‘fact trackers’? know full well that the price of live- 
stock is determined by what the meat packer can get for the 
meat and by-products. 
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snow, dust, or mud, you’ll know 
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gen, four times as much phosphorus, and twenty times 
much potash. 
Keeping the soil fertile through use of manure fp 
livestock is only one factor in judging whether “fegdip, 
is likely to be a profitable venture. There are ms 
others which are being constantly studied by individys 
colleges, and experiment stations. In every feeding a 
they are trying out new rations, watching costs, ph 
ging “leaks,” developing more efficient feeding ty 
niques. So if. you are feeding livestock, or are consider 
it, it may be worth your while to consult your coy 
agent, vocational agriculture teacher, or state agrig 
tural college. Ask them what they have that’s ney§® 
up-to-the-minute feeding information . . . maybe yo 
find some new wrinkle that will lower your costs, incre 
your profit possibilities. 
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Asks little cousin, 

city-born, 

“Do Indians use 

wigwams of corn?" 
(] 
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WINTER FEEDING AFFECTS SUMMER GA ss = 
Summer gains made by yearling steers on grass vary with ward bro 
amount of gain made during the previous winter, accordl to re U 
to new data reported by the Oklahoma Agricultural Expa a ape 
ment Station. commen 
The experiments conducted by the Department of Aning periods. 
Husbandry there were designed to find an answer to ‘§ year alor 
question, ‘“‘How much should calves gain during the wig “Very 
months in order to make the best use of grass the followg Three ye 
summer?”’ in Kentu 
Six lots of choice calves were used in the test. They we - "0 
fed to gain at three different rates—high (1.3 pounds per he with 385 
daily); medium (about 1 pound per head daily), and | em eae 
(about 1% to 34 of a pound per head daily). The C 
The report of the experiments indicates: (1) that 4 ington, | 
calves which gained at the medium to low rates made farrowin 
most economical use of grass during the early part of 
grazing season; (2) that combined profits from wintering 4 
early-season grazing were in favor of the lots wintered ats 
dium and low rates of gain; (3) that, of four lots of ste 
which were continued on grass during late summer and ea 
fall, the ones which had been fed at the lowest rate of wil 
gain (.69 pounds per head daily) continued to make! 
greatest gain on grass; (4) that there is definite evidence ™ 
calves wintered on grass and cake to gain 1% to *4 ofa “ Listen ¢ 
a day will produce desirable feeder yearlings at a gre 
profit than those which gain from 1 to 14% pounds per Attentic 
in winter. f sponsor 
This interesting experiment is reported in detail in OM KLZ, I 
homa A. & M. College (Stillwater), Miscellaneous Publi through 
tion No. MP-11. reports 
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UNION STOCK YAIR ® ( 
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I New “Slant” Saves Pigs 


Farrowing pens with sloping floors 
are the answer to clumsy sows that 
step or lie on baby pigs. The slant of 
the floor takes advantage of the natu- 
ral tendency of sows to lie with their 
backs uphill, while the tiny baby pigs 
tumble downhill safely out of her way. Used extensively in 
Kentucky, sloping floors have cut baby pig losses to only one 
out of thirty, according to W. P. Garrigus of the University of 
Kentucky. He writes: 

“Crushing or crippling by brood sows is the chief cause of 
pig losses. Normally, one out of every five new-born pigs is 
doomed to be mashed or severely crippled by clumsy, awk- 
ward brood sows the first day or so after farrowing. This loss 
to the swine industry adds up to a staggering total. According 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, each pig 
killed at farrowing represents a loss of 140 pounds of the feed 
consumed by the sow during the gestation and suckling 
periods. Figuring two pigs killed to the litter, this loss in one 
year alone, 1944, cost hog men 75 million dollars. 

‘Very little of this tremendous loss needs to be tolerated. 
Three years of experimentation and observation of herd tests 
in Kentucky show that sows farrowing on sloping floors raised 
from one to four pigs more than when they farrowed on level 
floors. On 49 Kentucky farms where records have been kept, 
with 385 litters, an average of only one pig out of 30 farrowed 
has been crushed on sloping floors.”’ 

_ The College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky., has detailed information on sloping floors for 
farrowing pens, instructions for building, etc. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


. it doesn’t take much of a horse 
to pull a load downhill. 





Listen to KLZ (Denver) Farm Reporter! 


Attention, farm and ranch families! Swift & Company is now 
sponsoring the Farm Reporter, the popular radio show over 
KLZ, Denver. Be sure to listen at 12:30 noon, Monday 
through Friday. Lowell Watts brings you up-to-the-minute 
reports of real value to you. 





NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS—AND YOURS @ ] e 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years--and Years to Your Life 



























Meat Packers? 


Here’s an interesting thing to note. 
There is, on an average, more than 
1,000 miles between the point where 
livestock is raised and the point where the meat prod- 
ucts are eaten. Largely because of this 1,000-mile gap, 
national meat packers came into being. 

The small meat packers buy livestock locally, 
slaughter and sell meat in the territory surrounding 
their plants. In addition to this service, nationwide 
organizations are equipped to do another big job—and 
do it economically. They perform the service of mov- 
ing dressed meat the long distances from areas of pro- 
duction to large consuming areas where relatively 
little livestock is produced. These areas of great meat 
consumption and small meat production depend upon 
nationwide meat packers, like Swift & Company, for 
a large part of their meat products. Livestock-produc- 
ing areas also depend on the large meat packers, as an 
outlet for the livestock their immediate market can- 
not consume. 

Most livestock producers market their livestock at 
only one market. So they come in contact with only 
a few livestock buyers. Dealing with such a small 
number of firms leads farmers and ranchers, naturally 
enough, to the thought that there is only a small 
number of meat packers in the United States. Actually, 
according to the latest figures available, there are 
approximately 4,000 meat packers and about 22,500 
other commercial slaughterers of livestock. Some 
slaughter millions of head per year. Others kill thou- 


sands of head annually, and . 
still others only hundreds. EN Simp son, 
Agricultural Research Department 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 


© 11% Oz. 
Cowboy Denim! 


e Branded 
Cowhide Label! 





























@ Sanforized Shrunk! 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 
© Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


e Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made 
of 8 oz. Sanforized 
Denim. 





The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
South Bend. Ind 

Trenton. N. J 








Rayon goes to town 


Custom-made western shirts of 
lightweight rayon flannel. Many 
patterns and styles. $18.00 


Send for New Catalogue 
Wear the Shirt the Cowboys Wear 


ARIZONA SHIRT CO. 


Buck Jones 
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337 E. Speedway, Tucson, Arizona 





MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1938 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 








We Suggest You Visit Us This Summer 
Est. 1899 


STOW & HARVEY WITWER GREELEY, cOLo. 





Patronize Producer Advertisers; 
It Pays! 
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Before some late strength developed 
cows hit a new low for the season. Heif- 
ers above 800 pounds were bringing a 
big premium over the lighter weights. 


There were times when light and medium | 


| weight bulls were hard to move and sold 
| much below the heavy kinds, and any- 





| top choice grade scored $31. 


to $18.50. 
| scored $10 to $13. 


| some reached $35 in January. 
| yearlings sold as high as $34. 


| thing grassy went at a sharp discount. 


Early in the month the beef steer top 
at Chicago was below $33 but many sales 
were at $33.50 to $34 and best scored 
$34.25, the highest on the crop although 
Some long 

Most of 
the good to choice steers for the month 
went at $25.50 to $33.50. Common and 
medium grassy and short-fed offerings 
sold at $17 to $26, but “hog-fat’” 1,600- 


| pound wintered North Dakotas reached 


$29, some cake-fed Colorados 
$26 to $26.50. 

Good to choice fed heifers sold at $24 
to $30.50, and mixed yearlings not of 
Many com- 
mon to medium heifers of a grassy type 
cleared at $13 to $23. 
cowy type heifers were taken at $20 to 
$22 and some good cows reached $20, 
although medium to good bulked at $14 
Canners and cutters usually 


scoring 


bulls passed $17.50 at any time and very 
light kinds went at $14.50 down. Vealers 


usually reached $24 but most of the | 


heavy calves sold below $20. 
Many are wondering about the car sit- 


| uation, and it appears as though there | 
| may be a shortage in October and later. | 


| is nearly one-fourth smaller. 


Part of this shortage as far as availabil- 
ity for the shipping of slaughter cattle is 


Heiferettes and | 


Comparatively few | 


| downward on most of the stock calye 





concerned will be caused by the vast | 


amount of contracting of feeder stock 
for October delivery, and it is certain 
that those receiving cattle in early Sep- 


tember will fare better than those taking | 


delivery later. 


Cattle numbers on feed for the mar- | | 


kets in 11 Corn Belt states on Aug. 1 
were 40 per cent larger than the record 
low number a year ago. 
two years earlier, however, the number 
The move- 


| ment into northern Colorado has been 


[WESTON | 


heavy. Commercial feeding in Califor- 
nia is the largest since 1942. 


Stocker and feeder steers sold at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul 
for the last week of July averaged $21.47, 
up $6.54 from a year ago. For the six 
months, January through June, the com- 
bined average cost was $19.10, or $4.48 
higher than a year earlier, and average 


Compared with | 


weight for the period was down 24 | 


pounds. 


Demand for replacement stock at Chi- 
cago was not very broad until late in 
the month, and even then the lower 
grade, thin, light yearlings were not 
wanted in any volume. Supplies at Kan- 
sas City were much below a year ago, 
and only of moderate volume at many 


| 
| 
















of the other markets. Average quality 
probably fell off somewhat and Suitable 
steers above 800 pounds were rather 
scarce. 

Mid-August prices for most stocker 
and feeder steers at Chicago were 5 
cents to $1 lower, although those aboy 
800 pounds on country account looked 
steady to strong. Stock cows and hei. 
ers were mainly steady. The tendency wa 


but at this season there is always a yer 
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THE WEST'S FAMED 


N BAR RANCH 


FIRST ANNUAL 


Combination Sale 
OCT. 6 


Lewistown, Mont. 


300 Head Angus 


40 Registered Angus 


15 Females 
25 Bull Calves 


260 Commercial Angus 


150 Cows 
100 Heifer calves 
















































10 Cows with calves 













This commercial herd was founded e®- 
tirely on registered stock, and only reg- 
istered bulls have been used. The herd 










is famed fox its premium quality feeder 
calves. 


N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE, MONT. 


Sale to be held at Lewistown, Mont., at 
the Central Montana Stockyards, begin- 
ning at 10 A.M. 
G. R. Milburn, Manager 
Norman G. Warsinske, Auctioneer 


















AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCEI§ Senter 






































quali Safeway’s Farm Reporter 


















suitahi keeps tab on how farmers gg b kept “ned 
rathe make work easier, cut 
operating costs, improve ow the 

Stock neighbors farm  roP quality. Safeway re- wt 
ere 5) ports (not necessarily en- ys? 
e above dorses) his findings because we Safeway people A SIMPLE dip a 
. Re know that exchanging good ideas helps every- method by which Pate 
ney ie body, including us. After all, almost a fourth small egg producers 3% 
am of our customers are farm folks. can seal fresh-laid 
ae quality in eggs has been 


developed by the Agricul- 
mM / ; ‘o pp ~ tural Experiment Station 
at Oklahoma A. & M. 
4 ) ; College. Method is inexpensive and easy 
chop to use, and it can increase income from 
eggs sold on grade. Sealing solution is 

RUBBER ELEVATOR WITH CROSS CLEATS CONVEYS . . 
BERRIES AND PRUNED VINES TO BOX AT REAR made from prepared paste mixed with 


—_____ 







water. Protective film on eggs is so thin 

N* EST IDEA for elimi- normal appearance of eggs is unchanged. 

nating stoop labor in Eggs may be cased immediately after dip- 
cranberry picking (vacuum ping without soiling fillers or flats. 

















devices are now widely 
used) is this self-pro- 

2» pelled, 150-Ib. strip- 
Ze QQ) ping machine which 
Cay 
1 


: ; LS y also prunes the vines 





SICKLE CUTS OFF \ \eaeess 
naar” y'zs awuminum and cleans up bog. De- 
FROM VINES FINGERS LIFT 

OUT BERRIES 


veloped by the three 
Stankavitch brothers, practical cranberry growers of 
Bandon, Oregon, the machine is said to be capable of 
picking 60 bushel boxes per hour in good berries. Oper- 
ator simply guides machine—like garden tractor. Berries 
stripped from vines are conveyed into box at rear. 
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S CORN GROWERS and 
Safeway buyers know 
..-warmth can steal flavor 
and sweetness from fresh- 
picked corn. (Example: Corn loses 
sugar four times as fast at 78 degrees 
as it does at 32 degrees!) So Safeway 
buyers take care to protect the nat- 
ural sweetness of tender, milky corn 
while it’s enroute to Safeway stores. 
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WEIGHT EQUALIZED ON 
3 SECTIONS OF HARROW 
AT THREE POINTS 



















Our buyers specify corn harvested 
in the cool of the morning, and then 
arrange for the ears to be quick-cooled 
in ice water. Packed in ventilated 
crates or sacks, the corn is placed im- ; 
mediately in refrigerated cars, with 


—— 


U SE OF A SINGLE PLANK as the driver’s platform on 
a 3-section, horse-pulled harrow tends to concen- 








S “| dd] : tri ; extra snow-ice packed around the 
tr 7e1g > §SOCCEI rnere river stands. Cc ¢ ' 
on oe 4 a ee neers ‘ ne oe ra corn. Because Safeway customers en- 

improve pia | arrange E SNOW F qualizes : : 
proved | ttorm arrangement nown here equalize joy better-eating, sweeter corn they | 
weight on all 3 sections of harrow, Colorado A. & M. eae 
Coll Plati = held ae d naturally eat corn often... growers 
0 go > S e é or S 5 < S y rods ~ : 
aa ree wees i ee ee ae ee ee Se benefit by a larger, steadier market. 
fastened to harrow. Cleats on bottom prevent it from 

. - working endwise. There’s no trouble with binding. | 

e herd | 

feeder | 

© Safeway buys direct, sells direct ...to cut “in-between” costs 
© Safeway buys regularly, offering producers a steady market; when 
purchasing from farmers Safeway accepts no brokerage, directly or 
indirectly. Safeway pays going prices or better, never offers a price 
ie lower than producer quotes 
begin- ® Safeway sells at lower prices, made possible by direct, less costly 
distribution ...so consumers can afford to increase their consumption 
eer 


' SAFEWAY — the neighborhood grocery stores 
)DUCER September, 1947 < 
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limited number of such animals and few 
buyers are ready to handle this class. 
Good to choice steers went to the 





Letter from Skull Creek 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I received your letter telling me that 
you and the readers of the PRODUCER 
are really interested in the love affair 
of Tex and the widow, and that you 
would like to know how their courtship 
is coming along. You tell me that 
nearly ever book of fiction has a love 
theme running through its pages and 
that is what the people like. Will say 
that everyone on Skull Creek is inter- 
ested and are watching its progress. 
There are very few women over here 
but these few continually chat about it, 
but mostly about Tex’s end of the deal. 
They seem to think he is not playing 
exactly fair with the widow, but I do. 
Being a man myself I can realize how 
Tex has spent nearly 70 years fighting 
the game alone, through thick and thin 
as they say. Many of his days have 
been filled with excitement from the 
time he went up that San Juan hill 
with Teddy to those last vears he spent 
under Pancho Villa in old Mexico. He 
says it seems like he can always smell 
blood and gore in his nostrils, and that 
he is afraid he will pine away under 
the peace full yoke of matrimony. I do 
not think so and do my best to asure 
him that he may still have some ex- 
citement after his marriage and to go 
ahead and take the chance, that he will 
not wither away on the vine as he says, 
for from what I know of Tex he is able 
to stir up a fuss all by his self. He 
says that when ever he looks into her 
eyes he is as lost as Columbus was on 
that wide and desolate ocean, and that 
he is ready and willing to cast away 
his last vestige of the freedom of man 
as it were and to live a life of peace 
like any ordinary human, but by the 


time he rides back to the home ranch 
on Skull Creek the spell has_ been 
broken or wore away and he then feels 
like a soldier of fortune again ready te 
swing a bolo at some person’s neck. 
He says he thinks he could decide to 
quit drinking or playing stud poker 
easier than he can decide to go ahead 
with the ceremony, though he knows 
he must do so as he has agreed with 
the widow on most of the details and 
has made her a lot of silly promises, 
though most of them were made under 
duress so to speak. Tex asked me to 
look into her eyes and see what I could 
see in them. Even though I was some 
what afraid to do so I did, but I could 
see nothing there but a look as though 
some time in her past she had grazed 
on a little loco. How ever, though she 
is as fair and beautiful as ever one 
says, I would be a little wary of her if 
I was Tex. He says he some times 
feels as though it would have been bet- 
ter if he had been captured down in 
Nicaragua and imprisoned for life in 
some dank jail house in the jungle 
where he would only have heard the 
ery of jaguares by night and the chit- 
ter of monkeys by day, but never the 
lilting voice of a woman. When ever 
he feels like that he promptly takes a 
drink or two and comes back to his 
normal and sane self again. But as the 
preacher back in the big smokey moun- 
tains said when he baptized me, “the 
die is cast,” and he must go on with 
the courtship. When any thing further 
develops I will be sure and tell you. 
Ever thing on the ranch is O. K. 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 





Mr. Cattleman: Here Is Your Opportunity to Improve Your Herd 


country at $20 to $23.50, and many of 
the common to medium scored $15 to 
$19 although very good yearlings were 


to be had around $21 to $21.50, 
meaty 900- to 1,100-pound feede 


Some 


r steers 
went at $20 to $24 and some already 


half-fat had bids up to $27 for Short 


finishing purposes. Several loads of 
heavy finishing steers were taken at $27 
to $27.75 at Kansas City. 


The Hog Market 


Hogs did not fluctuate so severely as 
the previous month, and the heavy butch. 
ers and all sows which broke early jy 
July actually finished with more advance 
than the lighter kinds which were most 
wanted. Lard was obtainable for Sept, 
1 delivery around 17 cents a pound, and 
in the face of this figure there is noth. 
ing bullish about the immediate future 
on big hogs. 


Sheep and Lambs 

Ogden has been averaging over 50,000 
sheep and lambs weekly as this igs the 
season of the year when that market 
holds the spotlight, but current supplies 
are below a year earlier, and this is true 
of most of the other markets. Colorado 
range lambs are not expected to move 
in any volume until well into September, 

The 1947 lamb crop was estimated at 
22,369,000, more than 2,000,000 short of 
a year earlier, or a loss of 9 per cent, 
The crop was the smallest since 1925 and 
26 per cent below the 1936-45 average, 

Although many have been bullish on 
the lamb market trend, actual transac- 
tions favored the bearish side. High 
dressed prices have been partly respon- 
sible for the downward trend, and it may 
be some time before consumption picks 
up. There were days when no western 
lambs were available at Chicago, and at 
many of the other markets natives pre- 
dominated. 

Eleven Corn Belt states in July showed 
an in-movement of feeder sheep and 
lambs of 166,437, up near 70,000 from a 
year ago. 


Idaho Cattlemen’s Association Annual Fall Bull Sales 


Twin Falls Commission Co. Yards, Twin Falls, Idaho 



















Col. E. O. Walter, Filer, Auctioneer 
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Angus Sale, Friday, Oct. 24 
Hereford Sale, Sat., Oct. 25 


TOP QUALITY, CLASSIFIED ANGUS AND 


HEREFORD BULLS AND FEMALES 
from top breeding herds in Idaho, Utah, 
California, Oregon and Montana. 


Every Animal Is Judged and Classified 


HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello, Mgr. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Just off the press is “Prosperity Un- 


limited, The American Way,” by Carl 
H. Wilken, who, American National 
members will recall, spoke at the Den- 


ver convention in January, 1946. The 
book contains a chapter on each seg- 
ment of the American economy, show- 
ing the relation of the various parts to 
agriculture, and that our economy ro- 
tates around the agricultural industry. 
Price, $3.00, obtainable at Kistler Sta- 


tionery Co., 1636 Champa St., Denver, 
Colo, ssa 
The Union Pacific Railroad’s agricul- 


tural development department is now 
distributing irrigation booklets designed 
to assist agriculturists in western states. 
Described by one of the officials of the 
line as “a practical irrigation guide,” 
the booklet contains 32 pages, amply 
illustrated and divided conveniently into 
topics. Copies are obtainable on request 
to J. W. Jarvis, Agricultural Develop- 
ment Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 
Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has issued its 24th annual report, 
covering the work of ‘that organization 
for the fiscal year 1946-47. Copies of 
the report, which reviews the various 
phases of the program of meat educa- 
tion, research and information in the in- 
terests of the livestock and meat indus- 
try, may be secured from the board at 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

“It’s Your Top Soil” is the title of a 
new 18-page booklet available without 
charge. Subjects covered include con- 
tour plowing, terracing, strip cropping, 
gully elimination, crop rotation and 
woods preservation. For copies, write 
Agricultural Extension Division of 
American Steel & Wire Co., Rockefeller 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


BREED NOTES 


A news release from the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association at 
Chicago says that the black herds are 
making themselves at home in many 
range states, with Texas showing notable 
gains in percentage of new breeders: In 
1937 the national association listed only 
17 members from the Lone Star State; 
in 1947 this membership jumped to 286 
—a gain of 1,582 per cent. 


A 350-mile tour covering a dozen of 
Florida’s Brahman herds has recently 
been made by a group consisting of 
Texas and Louisiana cattlemen and di- 
rectors of the American Brahman Breed- 
ers Association, under sponsorship of the 
Florida Brahman cattlemen. Following 
their visits to ranches in north central, 
central and southern areas, the men ex- 
Pressed surprise that so much had been 
accomplished in a short time. 


September, 1947 


SHOW SEASON SOON 


From Ogden, Utah, comes the an- 
nouncement that all classes of competi- 
tion among breed and fat exhibits, elim- 
inated during the war period, will be 
reinstated for this year’s event, Nov. 15- 
19. 

Auction sales during show week will 
include purebred Hereford cattle the 
morning of Nov. 18, classified into of- 
ferings of carlots, pens of five, pens of 
three and singles. On the morning of 
the 19th, prize-winning fat cattle, sheep 
and swine will be auctioned; feeder cat- 
tle will be sold that afternoon. 


_ Champions 


The management of the Pacific Inter- 
national Live Exposition—to be held 
Oct. 3-11 in Portland, Ore.—says that 
cattle and horse authorities from 11 
states have accepted commissions to 
judge exhibitions at the show. Exhib- 
itors have signed up from 16 states and 
Canada. 


The Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Horse Show and Rodeo, set for San 
Francisco’s Cow Palace Nov. 1-9, will 
offer a record of $114,000 in premiums 
this year, and new acts added to the 
program and three new permanent 
buildings. A feature will be the feeder 
cattle events. All entries close Oct. 1. 


WHR Bulls have been Carlot Champions 
16 times in past 22 years 





BOB LAZEAR, Manager 


i See a 


Wyomine Hererorp Rancu 


Mon., Oct. 13, 1947 








' 
at Denver, in the greatest bull show on earth 
You will find WHR blood 
na wn bleed ANNUAL WHR SALE 
at its best in the 
Plan now to take in 
this major sales event 
in the big schedule of important fall sales— 
BULLS—2 
CHAMPION, one ae oe 
© claim J . What coun 
pace ‘ ntastic hig! he 
record of achle wets and everywhere 
throughout . 
WHRs. NVER 1947 
io: 
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OBITUARIES 


Roy Case, 58, member of the American 
National’s executive committee and 
president of the Uncompahgre Valley 
(Colorado) Cattle and Horse Growers 
Association: Suddenly, at his ranch home 
near Montrose. Born in St. Joseph, Mo., 
Mr. Case came to Colorado with his 
parents when in his late teens, and re- 
mained to become one of the most prom- 


inent livestock men in western Colorado, 
taking an active interest in every phase 
of the industry until the time of his 
death. 


Silas D. Sinton, Sr., long-time active 
member of the executive committee of 
the American National and one of the 
directors of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association: passed away at his Bur- 
lingame, Calif., home Aug. 16. 





Behind 
Your 


Telephone... 


a vast system of mil- 
lions of miles of wire 
and 26,860,000 Bell 


System telephones 


expansion in our history. 


territory we serve. 





Complete 


DISPERSION 


Oct. 8 


Registered 


290 













16 head by Com- 

prest Conqueror 
36 head by Com- 
Conqueror 


7 head by Com- 
Mischief 


2ni 

24 head by Bar 13 
Conqueror ist 

12 head by College 
Real 8th 

8 head by Ad- 
vance Domino 
93r 

First big sale of 

Comprest 


and full details. 


Rafter 33 Ranch 









all at your commu. 


Today we are engaged in the most extensive program of 
There are 860 major expansion 
projects now under way in communities throughout the 
We are on the way toward the goal 
of providing telephone service for everyone who wants it— 


and it will be better service than ever! 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Herefords 
Featuring LEGAL TENDERS, as sired 


Experienced Cattlemen, last year and this, declared of our 
sons and daughters of Comprest Conqueror Ist: “They are 
some of the best calves we’ve ever seen.” You'll agree. 
They have what the modern rangeman, breeder, feeder 
and packer want. They are a worthwhile commodity, 
thereby being what we call LEGAL TENDER. It is this 
commodity, and the plant which has been producing it, 
which we are selling to you October 8. Write for catalog 


TOM MOSS 
FRANCIS LOGAN 










































ACCORDING to recent figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average 
industrial worker could buy more of 
five out of seven popular meat cuts in 
May, 1947 than in May, 1939. Based on 
a comparison of pounds of meat equal to 
one week’s earnings in the two periods 
mentioned, the production worker could 
buy, in 1939, 66 pounds of round steak 
and, in 1947, 71 pounds; rib roast, 79 
pounds in ’39, 86 in ’47; chuck roast, 100 
in ’39, 106 in ’47; leg of lamb, 79 in 39, 
80 in ’47; sliced ham, 51 pounds in May 
of ’39, 55 pounds in the same month 
of ’47. 

























FEVER ticks, once declared extermin- 
ated in Florida, have during the past two 
years put in a re-appearance in eight 
counties of the state. The budget com- 
mission, which declined earlier in an 
economy move, to release funds which 
had been appropriated by the legislature 
to pay cattle owners for costs of dipping, 
has now voted that the funds be made 
available to the livestock sanitary board 
for a new eradication program at a rate 
of 10 cents per animal dipped. 























THE BAE reports that farm real estate 
taxes in 1946 averaged about 12 per cent 
higher per acre than in 1945. With the 
1909-13 index equal to 100, the taxes for 
the nation as a whole advanced in 1946 
from 199 to 222. 















by Comprest Conqueror Ist. 














Big Horn, Wyo. 





Fires are a subject of intense interest 
to anyone living in a farm community. 
Such a truck as is shown here is useful 
not only in farm or prairie country but 
in town as well. This one was purchased, 
through subscription, by the Midland 
Community Fire Department, Midland, 
S. D., at a cost of $4,836.61 (including 
all equipment). A building to house the 
truck cost $1,326.67; insurance on the 
driver, truck, etc., came to $264.75, and 
maintenance, service and answering ¢ 
fire calls has taken another $317.38 1 
eight months of operation. The truck 
has a six-wheel drive and 800-gallon 
tank, with 250-gallon-per-minute pump 
which develops 800 pounds per square 
inch pressure on two lines equipped with 
adjustable fog nozzles. Other equipment 
includes a chemical tank, suction hose 
for filling from dams or shallow wells, 
gas masks, “wet water,” etc. Prairie 
fires are its specialty, but it is said to be 
equally effective on burning buildings. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Sure, time-saving *methods. 
Low, money-saving prices. 


EVANS serves farmers and 
ranchers with the most modern 
and efficient equipment. . . the 
latest scientific sprays, dusts, 
washes and dips... as well as 
new agricultural information and 
developments. Ask your county 
agent . .. the Evans name is 
famous for reliability. 
F / Write for your free copy 
ree: of Evans’ ‘Healthy 
Herd Handbook” on internal and 
external parasites . . . also most 
effective methods of weed kill- 
: ing under various conditions and 
: in various crops. State your re- 
- quirements or problems and let 
: us quote our low bulk prices. 


BIG DISCOUNTS 
FOR QUANTITY! 


= Remember, the best or mest econom- 
: ical means of licking a specific prob- 
: lem is not Gsually simple DDT or 2-4D. 
: For many pests, there are faster, 
: easier, surer, cheaper treatments. Ask 
: Evans . . . our customers receive 
2 every cooperation. 


CATTLE-SPRAYERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


far efficient, economical 
application of spray>. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION & Pa. ES 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 


Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will 
and catch an animal quiity end safely. —_ 


Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
a injured. Each of its operations is 
inte precise and easy to operate. Can be | 
i two men. Every owner is an 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE LaHUB MFG. CO., inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
September, 1947 





year-old steers, 19 to 21 cents for fall 
delivery; calves, $70 to $80 per head... 
Have had a fine season again up here, 
with plenty of hay and grass. All stock 
is looking fine. Just started harvesting 
another big grain crop to the north— 
Claude E. Olson, Harding County, S. D. 


MORE ABOUT MANCHEE—If you 
can find room for a little more informa- 
tion about my horse Manchee, whose pic- 
ture (see cut) with the dog Ranger you 
recently ran in the Propucer, it will 
serve as answer to the many inquiries I 
have had about him since then. 

At the time Manchee’s picture was 
taken with Ranger, he was six months 
of age. Other pictures which I had of 
him have been lost. I don’t know his 
exact lineage on his sire’s side, but his 
dam was of the old Creswell stock, 
founded many years ago by R. C. Cres- 
well—Steeldust mares bred to Hamble- 
tonian sires. Manchee himself was out 





of Lady by Noodles, a beautiful paint 
stud brought to this locality from Cal- 
ifornia by one of our well known horse 
breeders, Ed Whittet. Noodles was cer- 
tainly a finely bred horse and, as nearly 
as I’ve been able to ascertain, of Quarter 
Horse origin. 

Manchee grew to the weight of 1,200 
pounds. He sired many beautiful paint 
colts. He was gelded at eight years of 
age, from which time on he devoted his 
life to ranch work. He is still alive, go- 
ing on 19 years old. He’s been retired 
now for two years, is still beautiful and 
very supple for a horse of his years... 
an outstanding personality of the equine 
world.—Juanita Gale Creswell, Navajo 
County, Ariz. 


JUST ONE FLAW—While this has 
been one of the best years this section 
has ever had, we are badly in need of 
moisture. — Perry Kellogg, Hutchinson 
County, Tex. 


It is very dry here at Fargo. Could 
use some rain for the corn and pastures. 
—Millard T. Lund, West Fargo, N. D. 





I enjoy your magazine a lot.—Clarence 
F. Pittfman, Gem County, Idaho. 
THE COVER 
Spur cattle being rounded up. Picture 


copyrighted by Erwin E. Smith, Bon- 
ham, Tex. 











KEIRSEY 
TILTING CHUTE 


A Complete Calf Working 
Machine 


Brands right or left. 
Holds Calf in Position. 


For further information 


write 


Keirsey Tilting Chute 


Roy, New Mexico 


TT ae eee es 
Ma SMe a 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


ndisputable records ——on farms and in official contests — 
PROVE that Milking Shorthorns are best all-around breed. 
Produce 4% milk, have greatest value of all milk breeds. This 
TWO-WAY bargaining power makes Milking Shorthorns 
universal favorite. FREE facts. Or read Milking Shorthorn 
Journal. Trial subscription, six months, 50c; one year, $1,003 
AMBKICAN MILKING SHUKIHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. AC-52, 809 W. Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, 
Chicago 9, Hlinois 
















Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, rite for free catalog, 


Council Bluffs 


Breeders Supply Co. ““isv. 
WESTERN BOOTS 


Handmade to Order 
Made Like You Like ’Em! 


Fancy Cowboy Boots 
Write for latest catalogue. 


Crichet Boot Company 
El Paso 39, Texas 
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Classified rates: 


“WHERE TO BUY" DEPARTMENT 


50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 





RANCHES, FARMS 


A TRUMAN DEAL. Priced to sell, 3,147 acres 

of deeded land at $10.00. Permit on 3,340 
acres Taylor grazing land, 2,000 acres leased 
land, 10% miles from west side of ranch to 
east side, on open range along a good graveled 
watered creek. 5,000 trees, three drilled wells, 
two flowing. Taxes and leases about $250.00 
a year. $12,500 WPA dam. 30 acres irrigated 
and 20 acres more leveled for irrigation. 
Ranch building four miles from county seat. 
E. LeRoy Alexander, Jordan, Mont. 


SO. OREGON STOCK RANCH 
650 Acres, 350 in cultivation and Free Irriga- 
tion, plenty of water. Stocked with Whiteface 
and purebred hogs. 2 sets of buildings, one 6 
room, strictly modern. Tractors and all modern 
machinery together with present crop. 3 horses, 
one good cutting horse, corrals, loading chutes, 
etc. Fine climate, good fishing and hunting, 
wonderful trout stream through ranch. Excel- 
lent range. As a commercial set-up, a purebred 
or a combination of both it would be hard to 
match. For further information and_ price 
write or call at our office. Del Rogue Realty, 
624 So. 6th St., Grants Pass, Oregon. 
32,000 ACRE NEW MEXICO RANCH 
Located 30 miles Northwest of Wagon Mound 
in the pines. Headquarters reached easily by 
paved highway. Consists of approximately 11,- 
000 deeded acres and 21,000 State leases. 600 
acres farming land in oats, barley and alfalfa. 
Forage is abundant throughout the ranch. Grama 
grass main feed but clover, timothy, blue stem 
and many other nutritious browses and plants 
abound. Very attractive headquarters home, 11 
rooms—5 bedrooms, 2 baths. Beautiful shade 
trees, orchard, excellent barn, garages, bunk- 
house, numerous other buildings. Butane, elec- 
tric light plant. REA installed this year. Well 
watered with natural lakes, springs, running 
streams. Annual rainfall 25 inches. Elevation 
7500 to 9000 ft. In future years timber will 
have great possibilities. Sportsmans paradise: 
deer, wild turkey, bear, ducks, squirrels, won- 
derful fishing. Unusually fine steer country, in 
addition 300 to 400 cows could be run with 
winter security. Summer over 2,000 yearlings. 
A productive ranch, moderately priced, con- 
veniently located with great appeal for the right 
man. 
Price $175,000 for deeded land, 
improvements. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Willis T. Stewart 
Real Estate, Ranches 
514 North Second St., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


RANCH FOR SALE 

1596 acres of deeded land. 

520 cattle. 

245 steers. 

11 Registered Hereford bulls. 

17 horses. 

Also 14, 136, 40 acres of leased land, more 
or less, with ranch which is located about 60 
miles of Coutts, Alberta, Township 1/8 and 2/8. 
This land is in the short-grass district and 
seldom requires winter feeding. The lease has 
one mile of river frontage. The above land has 
three springs on it. 

Mrs. Meta Hall 
General Delivery 
Lethbridge, Alberta 
Canada 


leases and 








FOR SALE—Barry County, Missouri, registered 

blue grass cattle ranch, 1230 acres, Four 
miles from paved highway, on schoo} bus route 
to Monett, Mo., town of about 5000. Daily mail 
to ranch—Bell telephone, electricity. Three 
miles to railroad. Living springs, small lake, 
modern house, four tenant houses, three big 
barns, four-car garage. Other small buildings, 
platform scales, two to three months’ feeding 
season, $25,000 improvements. Price $40,000; 
eo price. J. D. Baldwin, Purdy, Mis- 
sou 





ONE of the finest ranches in northern Cali- 
fornia. 12,000 acres. 4000 acres farm land, 
1000 acres meadow, 7000 acres grazing land. 
Plenty of water. Two modern houses, barns, 
elevators, storage tanks. Property all fenced 
and cross fenced. Write for further particulars. 
Burgess Realty Co., 406 E. Market Street, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Phone 55901. 





5,500 ACRES deeded land eastern “Oregon, 185 
irrigated, free water. Taylor grazing, 400 cattle 


year long, winter grazing, cattle and equip- 
ment optional. Thomas J. Wells, Huntington, 
Oregon. 
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RANCHES 


EASTERN ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH for sale. 160 
acres deeded land, 25 acres irrigated, 250 fruit 
trees, 3 houses, improvements in good shape, 
132 head good Herefords, plus 1947 calves. 
Range all fenced and cross-fenced, good hunt- 
ing and fishing. Only $50,000, 4%, down and 
balance on terms. Further information write 
Robert Balke, Blue, Arizona, or H. B. McKeen, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 








“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1449, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 





soon. World's 
Reisch Auction 


Learn Auctioneering. Term 
largest school. Free catalog. 
School, Mason City, Iowa. 





Are You Keeping Up wits ine ratest 
developments in your field? Here's a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 
Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 


Pigeons 
American Pigeon (Squab 


$1.50; American 


Journal fancy), 
2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
— m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1: Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 


PER 7 ae 
DS eeaser en! U iris 


- Y2-1-1V2_ and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. Soups, Bin 


owa 





PATRONIZE PRODUCER ADVERTISERS; 
IT PAYS DIVIDENDS 





company 27 years, succeeds Mr. Robert 


















CALENDAR 


— 25—Kansas Livestock Assn., fall royy 

ays. 

Sept. 26—Northwest Oklahoma (Cattler 
Assn. carload feeder cattle show and 
Woodward. 

Sept. 28—New Mexico State Fair, Albugue 

Oct. 1—tLivestock Feeders Day, Washir 
State College, Pullman. 

Oct. 3-11—Pacific International Livestock 
position, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 4-19—State Fair of Texas, at Dallas, 

Oct. 18-25—American Royal Live Stock and. 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 4 

Oct. 24-25—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. Bull ¢ 
Twin Falls. 

Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show 
Sale, Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 1-9—Grand National Livestock Exposit 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Nov. 15-19— Ogden Livestock Show, Q 
Utah. ; 

JAN. 13-15—ANNUAL CONVENTION, ERICH) 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., BOISE, IDA, 

Jan. 16-24—-National Western Stock Show. } 
ver, Colo. " 

Feb. 18-20—National Aberdeen-Angus Show 
Sale, Chicago, II. 

Feb. 24-29—-Southwest Livestock Show and 
deo, El Paso, Tex. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Aug.1 July1 Aug.1 Aug.1 


thon 


1947 1947 1946 = Avg, 
Frozen Beef...... 83,391 96,227 60,535 123,73 
Cured Beef ...... 11,974 10,055 3,575 9,29 
Total Pork........ 328,294 352,814 299,755 453,78) 
Lamb, Mutton.. 7,822 9,348 9,108 10348 ~ 
Lard & Rend rts, 
Pork Fat .....- 192,787 175,269 43,590 160,925 " 
Total Poultry....175,595 171,260 178,845 108.3% 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In Thousands) 


July 7-mo. Total 

RECEIPTS— 1947 1946 1947 1946 
OS 1,801 2,376 11,932 11,241 
Calves .......... 635 745 3,902 3,381 
| eer: 2,206 3,070 16,853 = 17,835 
Sheep, L’bs. 1,677 2,286 11,248 14,29 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 


Cattle ..-.:... 296 335 1,861 1,923 
IOS asic scaincs 51 52 307 280 
(a 41 38 347 309 
Sheep, L’bs. 233 172 1,423 1,120 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


Cattle | «2.26... 1,274 1,239 8,721 6,011 
Calves .......... 656 542 4,338 3,047 
WD nicest 3,455 3,863 27,702 27,431 
Sheep, L’bs. 1,280 1,738 9,336 12,128 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 18,1947 Aug. 16, 1946 


Steers-Choice ............ $28.50-34.25 $22.00-27.%5 
Steers-Good .............. 23.50-31.75  17.50-24.50 
Steers-Medium ._......... 16.00-25.00  14.00-19.00 
Vealers-Gd.-Ch, -....... 22.00-24.00 15.00-17.50 
Calves-Gd.-Ch. -......... 15.00-19.00 12.50-14.50 
F. & S. Strs.-G.-C. .... 19.00-25.00 15.00-18.25 
F. & S. Strs.-C.-M. .... 15.00-20.00 11.00-15.00 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs.) 26.75-27.35  23.00-23.50 Bae 
Spring Lambs G.-C. .. 24.00-24.35 19.25-20.00 t : 
Ewes (Shorn) Gd.-Ch. 9.25-10.00 6.25- 7.15 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 
New York New York 
Aug. 18, 1947 Aug. 16, 1946 & 

Steer & Heifer—Ch. $50.00-52.00 $38.00-42.00 


Steer & Heifer—Gd. 48.00-50.00 36.00-40.00 
Cow—Commercial .... 26.00-33.00  22.00-32.00 
Veal & Calf—Ch. _... 32.00-38.00 *26.00-35.00 
Veal & Calf—Gd ...... 27.00-35.00 *22.00-30.00 
Spring Lamb—Ch. .... 43.00-49.00 41.00-42.0 
Spring Lamb—Gd. .... 42.00-48.00 38.00-41.00 
Ewe—Commercial ._....- 17.00-20.00 —_— 

Pork Loin—8 to 12 Ib. 60.00-62.00 50.00-54.00 


(*Veal only) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
G. E. Robertson, veteran employe of 
Cudahy Packing Company, has beet 
transferred from Denver where he wa 
general manager to Los Angeles wher 
he will hold the same position. He 
started out with Cudahy 37 years ag 
Carl F. Albrecht, who has been with the 





son, coming from the Chicago offices of 
Cudahy. 

At Nocona, Tex., the Nocona Boot 
Company is spending $200,000 on a new 
factory building aimed at doubling its 
cowboy boot production. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 









